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The Trusteeship Council: Third Session 


The third session of the Trusteeship Council, 
held at Lake Success from June 16 to August 5, 
1948, was notable not only because the Council 
fulfilled a number of its more important respon- 
sibilities under the Charter of the United Nations, 
but also because this was the first full session in 
which the Representative of the Soviet Union took 
his place at the Council table.* 

Under article 87 of the Charter the Council 
considered three annual reports submitted by ad- 
ministering authorities; it accepted and examined 
a number of significant petitions; amd it sent a 
visiting mission to East Africa. The Council 
also dealt with a number of organizational mat- 
ters and two nontrusteeship questions specially 
referred to it by the General Assembly—the City 
of Jerusalem and South West A frica.? 


On December 13, 1946, the Soviet Union at- 
tacked the eight trusteeship agreements approved 
by the General Assembly as contrary to the Char- 
ter and refused to participate in the election of 
members of the Trusteeship Council on the 
grounds that the Council was being illegally con- 
stituted. In general, the Soviet participation at 
the third session of the Council sharpened the 
differences between representatives of the states 
which administer trust territories and those which 
do not. 


Organization of the Council 


The Trusteeship Council, under the Charter, 
consists of an equal number of states that do and 
do not administer trust territories. Six members 
at present administer trust territories—Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America. Of the 
six members not administering trust territories, 
two are permanent members—China and the So- 
viet Union—and four are members elected by the 
General Assembly—Costa Rica, Iraq, Mexico, and 
the Philippine Republic. 


See footnotes on page 639 
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The representatives present at the third session 
of the Council were: 


Australia 
Belgium 
China 


William D. Forsyth 
Pierre Ryckmans 
Ambassador Liu Chieh 

Costa Rica Dr. Alberto F. Cannas 

France Ambassador Roger Garreau 

Iraq Awni Al Khalidy 

Mexico Ambassador Luis Padilla Nervo 

New Zealand John S. Reid 

Philippines Victorio D. Carpio 

U.S.S.R. S. K. Tsarapkin 

United Kingdom Sir Alan C. M. Burns 

United States Ambassador Francis B. Sayre?® 

On the first day of the third session the Council 
elected Ambassador Liu Chieh, China, as Presi- 
dent, and Sir Alan C. M. Burns, United King- 
dom, as Vice-President. These officers replaced 
Ambassador Francis B. Sayre, United States, and 
Sir Carl Berendsen, New Zealand, who had been 
elected to serve as President and Vice-President 
during the Council’s first year. The new officers 
will continue to hold office until their successors 
are elected at the regular session in June 1949. 


Reports of the Administering Authorities 


One of the principal functions of the Trustee- 
ship Council is the examination on the basis of a 
questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship 
Council of annual reports of the administering 
authorities. 


Revision of the Questionnaire 


At its first session in March-April 1947, the 
Council adopted a provisional questionnaire upon 
which the administering authorities could base 
their reports on their respective trust territories. 
The questionnaire* was forwarded to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and to the specialized 
agencies for their comments. The administering 
authorities were also asked to submit their obser- 
vations. 

At the opening of the third session the United 
Kingdom was the only administering authority 
that submitted comments. The International 
Labor Organization, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
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Scientific and Cultural Organization, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the International Bank 
for Reconstructio: and Development, and the 
members of the Ge:.eral Assembly, through the 
Fourth Committee, also presented their views. 
In the absence of comments from the Economic 
and Social Council and the other administering 
authorities, the Council decided to postpone revi- 
sion of the provisional questionnaire until its next 
session.® 
Examination of Reports 

The Belgian report on Ruanda-Urundi was the 
first one examined by the Council. Maurice 
Simon, Governor of Ruanda-Urundi, the special 
representative of the administering authority, 
answered questions on the report and on the ad- 
ministration of the Territory. After the Coun- 
cil had discussed generally the conclusions and 
recommendations on the report, it appointed a 
drafting committee consisting of the representa- 
tives of France, Iraq, New Zealand, and the Phili- 
ippine Republic. The report of the drafting 
committee as revised in the Council commended 
the Administering Authority for positive achieve- 
ments already made but recommended a number 
of steps for improving conditions in the trust ter- 
ritory.© It was adopted by a vote of 9 to 1, with 2 
abstentions. 

The Council also considered the annual report 
of the United Kingdom on the administration of 
Tanganyika for 1947. J. E. S. Lamb, a British 
official from Tanganyika, answered questions 
about the report. The Council appointed a draft- 
ing committee consisting of the Representatives 
of Australia, Mexico, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. This committee, of which Am- 
bassador Sayre was chosen Chairman, was unable 
to reach agreement on either the observations or 
the recommendations to be contained in the report. 

A number of representatives maintained that 
the section on observations should contain the 
agreed conclusions of the Council and not those of 
individual members. The Council therefore fi- 
nally agreed that its observations on Tanganyika 
should consist of a compilation of observations 
expressed on each subject by one or more repre- 
sentatives. The draft report as revised was 
adopted by a vote of 5 to 3, with 4 abstentions.’ 
The third report considered at the third session 
was that submitted by Australia on the trust ter- 
ritory of New Guinea.* A preliminary exami- 
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nation of the report had been undertaken during 
the second session. The Council postponed final 
examination of the report in order that members 
might have more time to study it and in order 
that a special representative of the Government of 
Australia might be able to be present. Before the 
third session, Australia submitted a document con- 
taining supplementary information requested by 
members of the Council during the debate in the 
second session.® After general discussion, the 
Council appointed a drafting committee consisting 
of the Representatives of France, Iraq, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippine Republic. It subsequently 
adopted with revisions the report of the drafting 
committee by a vote of 8 to 1, with 3 abstentions.” 

The procedures for examining each report were 
almost identical. The Council first undertook a 
general debate on the report and then turned to 
the questioning of the special representative. At 
its second session the Council had adopted a reso- 
lution which provided, inter alia, that a general 
discussion should precede a more detailed exami- 
nation of each report. The resolution provided, 
furthermore, that small groups of members should 
be specially assigned to undertake, with the as- 
sistance of the Secretariat, detailed studies of the 
four broad fields indicated in article 76(b) of the 
Charter. The following assignments were made 
during the second session: 


Political advancement Economic advancement 
China 


France 
New Zealand 


Belgium 

Costa Rica 

United Kingdom 
Social advancement Educational advancement 


Australia Philippine Republic 
Iraq United Kingdom 
Mexico United States 


In actual practice, however, the three represent- 
atives assigned to each functional field did not 
meet as a “group” or agree upon a common set of 
questions to be asked in connection with each re- 
port. The President usually asked that the ques- 
tion period on a particular field of advancement 
be opened by the three representatives previously 
assigned to that subject. In most instances these 
three representatives asked more questions about 
the particular field than did the other represent- 
atives. No attempt was made, however, to re- 
strict the three representatives assigned to a 
particular field to questions in that field. 
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The Council spent considerable time in exam- 
ining the reports of the administering authorities, 
in part because many of the questions asked of 
the special representatives were preceded by long 
introductory statements or comments. Thirty- 
one meetings were devoted to the examination of 
the three reports—seven on Ruanda-Urundi, 
eleven on Tanganyika, and twelve on New Guinea, 
with one divided between Ruanda-Urundi and 
Tanganyika. In addition, the drafting commit- 
tees devoted four or five meetings to preparing 
each report. Should the same amount of time be 
devoted to the examination of the remaining six 
reports—and possibly a seventh report on the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, if the Trus- 
teeship Council is authorized by the Security 
Council to examine this report—the fourth session 
of the Council would last over three months. 
Such a long session would impose a considerable 
burden upon the time and energy of the members 
of the Council and of the Secretariat and upon 
the budget of the United Nations. However, this 
was the first session in which all members of the 
Council participated, and these were also the first 
reports to be examined by the Council. 


Major Issues in the Reports 


The most important issue which emerged dur- 
ing the examination of the three reports was pos- 
sibly the question of administrative union be- 
tween a trust territory and a territory under the 
sovereignty of the administering authority. 
Most of the trusteeship agreements provide that 
the administering authority shall be entitled to 
constitute the trust territory into a customs, fiscal, 
or administrative union or federation with other 
territories under the jurisdiction of the admin- 
istering authority. When the General Assembly 
was considering the first eight trusteeship agree- 
ments in 1946, however, the Australian, Belgian, 
French, and United Kingdom Representatives 
stated that they did not consider that the terms 
of the articles in the various trusteeship agree- 
ments permitting administrative union gave them 
the power to establish any form of political as- 
sociation between the trust territory and ad- 
jacent territories which would involve annexation 
of the trust territory in any sense or would have 
the effect of extinguishing its status as a trust 
territory.” 
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The debate over Tanganyika revolved around 
Colonial Paper 210 (1947), which linked Tan- 
ganyika administratively with Kenya and Uganda 
by establishing a high commission and a central 
legislature to deal with specified departments and 
services of interterritorial significance. The 
Government of Tanganyika remained responsible, 
however, for the basic services of the territory, and 
the new arrangements did not affect the juridical 
personality of the trust territory. 

The Council was divided as to the compatibility 
of the Inter-Territorial Organization with the 
provisions of the Charter and the trusteeship 
agreement. The United Kingdom Representa- 
tive maintained that the plan of Inter-Territorial 
Organization was fully within the powers of the 
administering authority conferred by the trustee- 
ship agreement. The Representatives of New 
Zealand, the Philippine Republic, and the United 
States expressed satisfaction at the assurances 
given by the administering authority that the pres- 
ent status and identity of Tanganyika would be 
maintained and that without the expressed ap- 
proval of the Tanganyika Legislative Council no 
extension or modification of the authority of the 
central assembly or of the high commission would 
be possible. The Representative of China thought 
that the Council should postpone final judgment 
until the Council had received the report of 
the visiting mission to Tanganyika and had thor- 
oughly examined the question in the light of this 
report. The Representative of Mexico expressed 
concern that the scheme might ultimately lead to 
full political union with the neighboring terri- 
tories. The Soviet Representative asked the 
Council to reject the plan on the ground that 
it hindered achievement of the objectives of the 
trusteeship system and would eventually lead to 
the loss by Tanganyika of its status as a trust 
territory. 

After considering these observations at great 
length, the Council adopted a number of recom- 
mendations which, inter alia, welcomed the assur- 
ances given by the administering authority that 
the present status and identity of Tanganyika 
would be maintained and stated that it was pre- 
mature to form a definite opinion regarding the 
Inter-Territorial Organization. Further consid- 
eration of the plan should be postponed, the Coun- 
cil commented, until additional information be- 
comes available. 
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During the debate on this matter, the question 
arose as to whether an administering authority 
is required to inform or consult the Trusteeship 
Council before establishing an administrative, fis- 
cal, or customs union or federation, or extending 
any such arrangement already in existence. The 
Belgian, French, and United Kingdom Repre- 
sentatives maintained that by prior consultation 
with the Trusteeship Council the administering 
authority concerned would divest itself of admin- 
istrative responsibility, that the Trusteeship 
Council’s role was purely supervisory, and that 
the Council should not seek to acquire adminis- 
trative functions. 

The Australian Representative expressed the 
opinion that the proper role of the Trusteeship 
Council was one of review and criticism of meas- 
ures taken by the administering authority rather 
than one of sharing in the administration of 
trust territories. Moreover, he felt that the Coun- 
cil did not have the right to consider in advance 
or give directions in regard to measures contem- 
plated. The New Zealand and United States 
Representatives, however, while recognizing that 
prior consultation was not required either by the 
Charter or by the trusteeship agreement, suggested 
that the friendly relationship and the need for 
constant cooperation between the Council and the 
administering authority would make prior con- 
sultation desirable. A different view was taken 
by the Representatives of China, Mexico, the Phil- 
ippine Republic, and the Soviet Union, who ar- 
gued that any measures changing or likely to 
change the status of a trust territory must be 
submitted by the administering authority to the 
Council before being put into effect. 

After long deliberations over these varying 
points of view, the Council decided simply to 
note that the Inter-Territorial Organization was 
put into effect without prior consultation with the 
Trusteeship Council and to express the hope “that 
the Administering Authority would consult the 
Trusteeship Council before undertaking any ex- 
tension or modification of the present arrangement 
which might affect the status of Tanganyika.” * 

The question of administrative union arose in 
even more acute form with respect to New Guinea. 
The Australian Government had transmitted to 
the Trusteeship Council a copy of a bill entitled 
“The Papua and New Guinea Act of 1948,” which 








had been presented by the Government of Aus- 
tralia to the Australian Parliament in July 1948, 
but which the Parliament had not yet considered. 
The bill provided that a single administration 
should administer the Australian territory of 
Papua and the trust territory of New Guinea. 
According to the bill, there should be an adminis- 
trator and advisory executive council, a legisla- 
tive council, and a single judiciary for the 
combined territory. The bill also provided that 
the Governor General of Australia might, by proc- 
lamation, define provinces within the combined ter- 
ritory by such name and with such boundaries 
as may be specified in the proclamation. It was 
also provided that an amount not less than the 
total amount of public revenue raised annually 
from the trust territory must be expended annu- 
ally upon the administration, welfare, and devel- 
opment of New Guinea. 

The provisions of this bill provoked prolonged 
controversy over the character of the proposed ad- 
ministrative union and the rights of the Austral- 
ian Government under the trusteeship agreement. 
Ambassador Sayre and other representatives wel- 
comed the assurance of the administering author- 
ity that the proposed union would not lead to the 
impairment of the status of the trust territory as 
a separate identity. They maintained that Aus- 
tralia was entitled by the trusteeship agreement to 
establish common administrative services for New 
Guinea and Papua but warned that the adminis- 
trative union should not in any way impair the 
political advancement of the inhabitants of New 
Guinea and their progress towards independence 
or self-government. They expressed concern that 
the powers conferred upon the Governor General 
to define provinces in the combined territory might 
lead to the obliteration of the geographical limits 
of the trust territory and possibly to the loss of 
its political identity. They emphasized that 
nothing should be done under the administrative 
union which would make it difficult or impossible 
for the Trusteeship Council to examine separate 
statistics for the trust territory or to appraise the 
advancement of the inhabitants of the territory. 

Several representatives of nonadministering 
members went much further, arguing that the bill 
exceeded the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ment and ran contrary to the basic objectives of 
the trusteeship system. They argued that a “po- 
litical union” rather than just an “administrative 
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union” was involved and contended that the Coun- 
cil should condemn the Australian proposals. 

After extensive discussion in both the drafting 
committee and the Council itself, the Council 
finally agreed upon a set of conclusions and recom- 
mendations which may establish an important 
precedent. The more significant of these views are 
quoted below: * 


“(b) The Council considers that, in so far as the 
problem—as to whether or not the proposed union is 
within the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement approved 
by the General Assembly—is partly juridical in nature, 
it might to that extent be resolved by recourse to the ap- 
propriate juridical body, the International Court of 
Justice. 

“(e) It is the Council's conviction that an administra- 
tive union must remain strictly administrative in its 
nature and its scope, and that its operation must not have 
the effect of creating any conditions which will obstruct 
the separate development of the Trust Territory, in the 
fields of political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement, as a distinct entity. 

“(d) The Council is not, however, entirely convinced 
that the proposed union between New Guinea and Papua 
may not go so far as to compromise the preservation of 
the separate identity of the Trust Territory. 

“(e) The Council considers also that the establishment 
of a union of the kind proposed imposes an embarrassing 
burden on the judgment of the Council, and that it may 
constitute a difficulty in the way of the discharge by the 
Council of its responsibilities under the Charter. 

“(f) The Council is firmly determined that the proposed 
union must not lead to a union of a closer permanent 
nature with still greater implications. 


“(i) The Council accordingly recommends that the Ad- 
ministering Authority review the matter of administra- 
tive union in the light of the foregoing conclusions, and 
also in the light of the views expressed in the Council, 
and that it inform the Council of the results of its review.” 


In addition to discussing administrative unions, 
the Council reviewed the progress made in politi- 
cal, economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment in Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, and New 


Guinea. The Council, although usually com- 
mending the administering authority for its 
previous efforts in a particular field, observed that 
conditions in all three territories were in many 
respects unsatisfactory. The Council recom- 
mended particularly that the administering au- 
thorities increase their expenditures on educa- 
tional and medical facilities. The Council also 
urged that the administering authorities for 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi foster the politi- 
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cal responsibility of the inhabitants by develop- 
ing an electoral system. 

The need for additional educational facilities 
attracted considerable attention in the Council. 
Several representatives commented on the small 
number of children in school and on the low pro- 
portion of the total budget spent on education. 
The Philippine Delegate stressed the need for 
additional higher education in order to accelerate 
political, economic, social, and educational prog- 
ress by training indigenous leaders. He declared 
that, “from the very start of American administra- 
tion in the Philippines, no less than 33 per cent 
of the entire budget was allotted to education.” As 
a result, he said, the Philippine Republic today 
has no less than 50,000 public-school teachers, 
“almost entirely Filipino.” * 

The role of missionary schools in the educa- 
ttional system of the three territories was also 
discussed. A number of representatives con- 
tended that mission schools should be replaced 
or supplemented as rapidly as possible by govern- 
ment schools. Ambassador Sayre and others, 
however, took a more moderate view. They 
pointed out the contributions of the mission schools 
to education but argued that the administering 
authority should supervise and set standards for 
the entire educational system. The Council ac- 
cepted that view. 


Petitions 


At its third session, the Trusteeship Council 
examined thirteen petitions, two of which re- 
sulted in considerable controversy over matters 
of principle. 

The first of these petitions,” submitted by Mar- 
ius Fortie, an American citizen who had lived 
many years in Tanganyika, requested the Coun- 
cil to provide for a visit to Tanganyika in order 
to investigate policies and practices of the ad- 
ministering authority which he maintained were 
contrary to the interests of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. The policies and practices in question were 
elaborated in thirteen parts, three of which were 
further explained by the petitioner in a subsequent 
communication. The petitioner later requested, 
by letter, an opportunity to make an oral presen- 
tation in support of his petition, After a con- 
troversy, which was sometimes acrimonious, the 
Council rejected this request and reaffirmed its 
action when the petitioner, in a second letter, re- 
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quested that the Council reconsider its decision. 

This debate over Mr. Fortie’s request for an 
oral petition, being the second of its kind, was 
viewed by all representatives in the Council as 
important because of the precedent which the 
Council might set in its decision. At its second 
session the Council had permitted Sylvanus E. 
Olympio, of French Togoland, on behalf of the 
All-Ewe Conference, Accra, Gold Coast, to make 
an oral presentation in support of petitions re- 
lating to British and French Togoland. On the 
occasion of the Fortie petition, the Soviet Repre- 
sentative maintained that any petitioner was en- 
titled, by right, to make oral presentation if he 
so desired. The United Kingdom and Belgian 
Representatives took the position, on the other 
hand, that only a resident of a trust territory and 
a spokesman of its inhabitants should be entitled 
to appear in person before the Trusteeship Council. 

The Council, in effect, accepted neither of these 
views, but decided that every request for an oral 
presentation should be settled on its merits. It 
voted not to receive Mr. Fortie in person since 
its mission which was to visit Tanganyika in 1948 
could give attention to issues raised in petitions 
relating to Tanganyika—including the petitions 
by Mr. Fortie. 

A second petition which involved an important 
question of principle was one received from S. 
Semakula Mulumba, London, protesting the new 
scheme of Inter-Territorial Organization in East 
Africa, including Tanganyika, as set forth in 
Colonial Paper no. 210.°%° The petitioner pre- 
sented three protests: (1) that the proposals con- 
tained in Colonial Paper no. 210 had not been 
discussed by the Africans or translated into Afri- 
can languages; (2) that the African members of 
the legislative councils of the territories concerned 
were not elected by the African people, and there- 
fore tended to favor the Government viewpoint 
over that of the Africans; and (3) that the new 
scheme did not contain the principle of equal 
racial representation which had been embodied in 
an earlier plan set forth in Colonial Paper no. 
191. According to the petitioner the Africans 
in Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika were strongly 
opposed to the implementation of the present plan 
for the Inter-Territorial Organization. He there- 
fore requested the United Nations to send a com- 
mission of inquiry to East Africa to investigate 
the matter and suggested that in each territory 
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three Africans be elected by Africans to be co- 
opted to the commission. 

The United Kingdom Representative objected 
to the admissibility of the petition, in part on the 
ground that it did not concern a trust territory. 
After prolonged debate, however, the Council 
decided that the petition should be accepted so 
far as it concerned Tanganyika and that it should 
be rejected so far as it concerned Kenya and 
Uganda. That part of the petition accepted as 
admissible was considered after the Council’s ex- 
amination of the annual report on the administra- 
tion of Tanganyika for 1947. The Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to send to the 
petitioner that part of its annual report to the 
General Assembly which contained its observations 
and conclusions regarding the Inter-Territorial 
Organization affecting the trust territory of Tan- 
ganyika, together with the verbatim records of 
its discussion of the subject.” 


Visits of Missions 

One of the most important functions of the 
Trusteeship Council, which promises to make it 
more effective than the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, is the Council’s authority to send mis- 
sions to visit the various trust territories. The 
mission which visited Western Samoa last year 
had a specific problem to investigate. The mis- 
sion sent this year to the East African trust 
territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika is 
the first mission sent to observe conditions as a 
whole. At its first session, the Council decided 
to send one visiting mission each year to one of 
the three areas in which trust territories are lo- 
cated. A mission is scheduled to visit the terri- 
tories located in West Africa next year, and pre- 
sumably a mission will visit the trust territories 
in the Pacific during the following year. 

In organizing the mission to East Africa the 
Council had to settle two questions of principle: 
the method of selecting the members of the mis- 
sion, and the mission’s terms of reference. 

At its previous session the Council had agreed 
that the visiting mission to East Africa should 
consist of four members—nationals of China, 
Costa Rica, France, and either Australia or New 
Zealand. It also agreed that Governor H. Lau- 
rentie of France would be chairman of this mis- 
sion. At the third session, in order to enable the 
mission to make necessary arrangements as far in 
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advance as possible of its departure set for July 
15, Ambassador Sayre proposed that Dr. Lin of 
China and Mr. Chinnery of Australia, the nom- 
inees of their Governments, be appointed by the 
Council to the mission. The Soviet Representa- 
tive took strong objection to appointments of in- 
dividuals, arguing that countries and not persons 
were members of the Council and must therefore 
be members of the mission. Ambassador Sayre 
emphasized the view which the United States has 
maintained consistently in the Council that mem- 
bers of visiting missions are appointed as indi- 
viduals by the Council and are responsible only 
to the Council. This policy is included in the 
Council’s rules of procedure, and the Soviet ob- 
jection was overcome after protracted debate. 

The Soviet Representative also objected to the 
naming of Governor Laurentie as chairman of the 
mission, arguing that the latter, as a French colo- 
nial administrator, could not be expected to be 
impartial. Again the Soviet objection was over- 
ridden, but only after contentious and personal 
debate. The motion naming Dr. Lin and Mr. 
Chinnery was ultimately adopted by the Council, 
and a few days later Robert E. Woodbridge, the 
newly appointed alternate Representative of Costa 
Rica to the Council, was added to the mission. 

To facilitate debate in the Council, Ambassador 
Sayre submitted a draft resolution giving the 
visiting mission very general terms of reference.** 
The Philippine Representative proposed an 
amendment listing specific details for the mission 
to investigate and report on. The Soviet Rep- 
resentative added even more topics for investiga- 
tion and phrased them in such a way that their 
inclusion in published terms of reference would 
constitute condemnations of the administering 
authorities. All the members of the Council 
agreed that the mission should observe all the 
items suggested by the Philippine Representative, 
and indeed many more items, but there was dis- 
agreement as to whether it was necessary to list 
topics of concern to the Council. Although it 
was a technical point, the role of the Trusteeship 
Council and its relationship to the administering 
authorities was involved in this issue. The ques- 
tion of the terms of reference, therefore, became 
of unusual importance because it was generally 
recognized that in this case the decision would 
set a precedent for all future visiting missions. 
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For the first time in the Council’s history a vote 
on an important item was evenly divided between 
the administering and nonadministering members, 
and, following a second tie vote, the Philippine 
amendments were lost. The original proposal was 
then adopted unanimously, with the Soviet Repre- 
sentative abstaining. 

The mission left Lake Success on July 15, 1948, 
accompanied by six members of the Secretariat, 
and traveled in Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika 
until the middle of September. The report of 
the mission to the Council was due on October 31. 


Relations With Other Organs 


The Council gave attention during the third 
session to its relations with other organs of the 
United Nations. 


Relations With the Security Council 

The question of its relations with the Security 
Council arose in connection with arrangements for 
supervision of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands under the administration of the United 
States. Both the Charter and the trusteeship 
agreement leave somewhat ambiguous the provis- 
ions for supervising a strategic area. Article 83 
of the Charter provides that “All functions of the 
United Nations relating to strategic areas... 
shall be exercised by the Security Council” and 
that the Security Council “shall . . . avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to per- 
form those functions of the United Nations under 
the trusteeship system related to political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational matters in the 
strategic areas.” Article 13 of the trusteeship 
agreement provides that the provisions of articles 
87 and 88 of the Charter relating to reports, pe- 
titions, and visits “shall be applicable to the trust 
territory, provided that the administering author- 
ity may determine the extent of their applicability 
to any areas which may from time to time be speci- 
fied by it as closed for security reasons.” The 
Security Council had previously considered how 
these responsibilities should be exercised and had 
received a preliminary report on the matter from 
its Committee of Experts.” 

A majority of the Committee of Experts recom- 
mended that the Security Council adopt a draft 
resolution which would request the Trusteeship 
Council : 

(1) to perform in accordance with its own pro- 
cedures, on behalf of the Security Council, the 
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functions specified in articles 87 and 88 of the 
Charter relating to the political, economic, so- 
cial, and educational advancement of the inhabi- 
tants of strategic areas, subject to the terms of 
the relevant trusteeship agreements and to consid- 
erations of security; (2) to send to the Security 
Council, one month before forwarding it to the 
administering authority concerned, a copy of the 
questionnaire formulated in respect of a strategic 
area, and of any amendments thereof; (3) to 
examine and report to the Security Council on 
all reports and petitions received in respect of 
strategic areas; and (4) to submit to the Security 
Council its reports and recommendations on polit- 
ical, economic, social, and educational matters 
affecting strategic areas. 

On June 18, 1948, the Security Council dis- 
cussed this report and decided to appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting of the President and the Repre- 
sentatives of Belgium and the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
to confer with a committee established by the 
Trusteeship Council. On receipt of the invita- 
tion, the President of the Trusteeship Council 
appointed the Representatives of Mexico and New 
Zealand to join him on the committee of the 
Trusteeship Council. After a joint meeting of 
the two committees had been held, the President 
of the Security Council invited the President of 
the Trusteeship Council to ascertain the views 
of the Trusteeship Council in regard to the draft 
resolution recommended by the Committee of 
Experts. 

When the Trusteeship Council took up the mat- 
ter, a majority of the members expressed general 
satisfaction with the arrangements envisaged in 
the draft resolution, subject to certain reservations. 
The Soviet Delegate, however, held that the ar- 
rangements envisaged in the draft resolution were 
contrary to the principles laid down in article 
83, paragraph 1, of the Charter, according to 
which the main responsibility for strategic areas 
rests with the Security Council. The committee 
of the Security Council was informed of these 
views at a second joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees. No further action was taken on the 
matter by either Council. 


Relations With Economic and Social Council 
The Trusteeship Council and Economic and 
Social Council had previously established a joint 
committee to discuss arrangements for coopera- 
tion in dealing with matters of common concern. 
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This joint committee, which met in August 1947, 
submitted a report to the two Councils. It rec- 
ommended, inter alia, first, that the Economic and 
Social Council, while fully empowered to make 
recommendations or studies of general applica- 
tion on economic and social problems, should not 
single out trust territories for special recommen- 
dations, except with the concurrence of the Trus- 
teeship Council; and, secondly, that all petitions 
to organs of the United Nations—such as peti- 
tions on human rights or the status of women— 
emanating from or relating to trust territories 
should be dealt with in the first instance by the 
Trusteeship Council, which should subsequently 
seek the assistance of the appropriate commission 
of the Economic and Social Council regarding 
those parts of such petitions which concerned 
them.” 

This report of the joint committee was discussed 
by the Economic and Social Council during its 
fifth session, and the comments of the members 
on the report were referred to the Trusteeship 
Council for consideration." The Trusteeship 
Council approved the report of the joint commit- 
tee during its third session.” 

One of the first problems to arise involving rela- 
tions between the two Councils resulted from a 
resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council during its sixth session calling upon the 
Secretary-General to initiate studies and dissemi- 
nate information and reports concerning social 
welfare and social services in underdeveloped areas 
and territories. So far as such studies might be 
carried out in relation to conditions in trust ter- 
ritories, the Secretary-General was to consult with 
and obtain the concurrence of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

A draft resolution introduced by the Repre- 
sentatives of Iraq provided that the Trusteeship 
Council should welcome the effort to promote in 
trust territories the social amelioration of the in- 
habitants, note that the information required 
might be already available in the annual reports 
on trust territories and in other official docu- 
ments, and invite the Secretary-General, if such 
information were insufficient, to submit for the 
consideration of the Trusteeship Council such ad- 
ditional questions in the Council’s annual ques- 
tionnaire as might seem desirable.” 

The debate on the Iraqi resolution proved to 
be unexpectedly long and controversial. The Aus- 
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tralian and French Representatives argued that no 
action by the Trusteeship Council was necessary 
at this time. The Soviet and Philippine Dele- 
gates contended that the Iraqi resolution did not 
go far enough in the direction of cooperation 
between the two Councils. The Soviet Delegate 
proposed an amendment by which the Trusteeship 
Council would request the Economic and Social 
Council and its commissions to undertake studies 
of social policy in the trust territories. The Phil- 
ippine Delegate introduced an amendment by 
which the Trusteeship Council could assure the 
Economic and Social Council of its full coopera- 
tion and invite the Secretary-General to act as 
envisaged in the Ecosoc resolution. Because of 
the misunderstanding of the original Ecosoc reso- 
lution which had developed, Ambassador Sayre 
moved that the Iraqi resolution be amended so 
that the Council would merely note the Ecosoc 
resolution. 

The United States amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 6 to 4, with 2 abstentions. The Soviet 
amendment was then defeated 8 to 4. The Phil- 
ippine amendment was adopted 8 to 1, with 3 ab- 
stentions. The Iraqi draft resolution as strength- 
ened by the Philippine amendment was then 
adopted 9 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 


Issues Referred to the Council 
by the General Assembly 

In addition to carrying out its regular func- 
tions under chapters XII and XIII of the Char- 
ter, the Trusteeship Council dealt with two issues 
especially referred to it by the General Assem- 
bly—South West Africa and the City of Jeru- 
salem. 

South West Africa 


By 1948 South West Africa and Palestine 
were the only remaining mandated territories 
which had not been placed under the trusteeship 
system. Despite three appeals by the General 
Assembly, the Union of South Africa had declined 
to submit a trusteeship agreement for South West 
Africa. The Union Government, however, had 
stated that it would continue to administer the 
territory in the spirit of the mandate and that it 
would send to the United Nations, for its infor- 
mation, an annual report on the territory. At its 
second session, the General Assembly authorized 
the Trusteeship Council to examine the report on 
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South West Africa for 1946 and to transmit its 
observations to the General Assembly. 

The Trusteeship Council; at its second session, 
began its examination of the report and invited 
the Union Government to send an accredited rep- 
resentative to assist in this examination. The 
Union Government declined this invitation but 
said that it would be willing to answer in writ- 
ing any questions which the Council might wish 
to ask. The Council then sent to the Union of 
South Africa some fifty questions asking for fur- 
ther information on certain points in the report. 
Early in its third session the Council received a 
detailed reply.* 

The Council considered the replies of the Union 
Government and the report. The Soviet Repre- 
sentative strongly opposed such an examination 
by the Council on the ground that a report on 
South West Africa could be considered only after 
this territory is included in the trusteeship system. 
He contended that, until the Union of South Af- 
rica had complied with the invitation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to place South West Africa under 
trusteeship, the Trusteeship Council had no legal 
basis for considering a report on that territory. 
The Council decided, however, to examine the re- 
port and the replies furnished by the Union Gov- 
ernment. 

During the discussion Ambassador Sayre and 
other representatives in the Council made observa- 
tions and comments about the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement in the terri- 
tory as reported in the two documents before the 
Council. In view of the special status of this ter- 
ritory, their remarks, in most cases, were more 
moderate in tone than similar remarks made about 
conditions in the trust territories. The Council 
appointed a drafting committee consisting of the 
Representatives of Belgium, China, Costa Rica, 
and the United States to draft a report. 

The report of the drafting committee was con- 
siderably modified by the Council because it con- 
tained “conclusions” as well as “observations.” 
The General Assembly had authorized the Trustee- 
ship Council to submit only “observations”. 

In the vote on individual paragraphs in the 
draft report a sharp division of opinion appeared 
between administering and nonadministering 
states, and a number of tie votes and very close 
decisions resulted. The report was adopted by 
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a vote of 6 to 3, with 3 abstentions, the United 
States voting affirmatively.” 


City of Jerusalem 


The Council began and ended its third session 
with a spirited debate over an item which techni- 
cally does not fall within the trusteeship system— 
the question of a special regime for the City of 
Jerusalem. 

The resolution of the General Assembly on Pal- 
estine, dated November 29, 1947, provided that the 
City of Jerusalem should be established as a 
corpus separatum under a special regime to be 
administered by the United Nations. The 
Trusteeship Council was designated to administer 
the area on behalf of the United Nations and was 
directed to elaborate and approve a draft statute 
for the city. During the second and third parts 
of its second session, the Council elaborated a 
draft statute and transmitted it for further in- 
structions to the special session of the General 
Assembly, which in April 1948 was considering 
the problem of Palestine. The Assembly, how- 
ever, issued no such instructions. 

The Soviet Representative contended that the 
Council was obligated by the General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 29, 1947, to proceed with 
the adoption of the statute. Other representatives 
maintained, however, that no action should be 
taken while the United Nations mediator was 
undertaking negotiations. The Council agreed 
to include on its agenda an item entitled “Present 
state of the question of the Statute for the City 
of Jerusalem.” 

When the Council discussed this item, toward 
the end of the third session, it decided to adjourn 
consideration of the question indefinitely. The 
Soviet Representative, who insisted that his views 
be appended to the report of the Trusteeship 
Council to the General Assembly protested that 
decision. 

When the Council examined the Soviet minority 
report, it was found to contain two paragraphs 
alleging that in dealing with this question the 
Trusteeship Council had become “an instrument 
of United States policy.”* The other eleven 
Representatives in the Council denounced these 
two paragraphs as a misrepresentation of the truth 
and as an insult to the Trusteeship Council. 

The question then arose as to whether a ma- 
jority of the Trusteeship Council could properly 
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pass upon the contents of a minority report, and 
the Council’s rules of procedure gave no guidance 
on this point. The President of the Council de- 
clared that it was at least proper for him to rule 
out of order any part of a minority report which 
he regarded as irrelevant and as dealing with mat- 
ters which the Council had not discussed. The 
Soviet representative challenged the President’s 
ruling, but the Council upheld it.** The minority 
report of the Soviet Delegation was thus appended 
to the report of the Council, but without the offend- 
ing paragraphs. 


Effect of Soviet Participation 


By means of continued attacks on the perform- 
ance and intentions of the administering author- 
ities and by clouding technical issues with propa- 
ganda, the Soviet Delegate delayed and obstructed 
the work of the Trusteeship Council. During the 
third session the six administering authorities and 
the six nonadministering authorities were often 
aligned against each other in voting. The work 
of the Council was, of course, prolonged by this 
split, and the spirit of compromise prevailing dur- 
ing the two previous sessions was disrupted. 

The Soviet Representative, however, did not re- 
new the charge that the Trusteeship Council was 
illegally constituted. On several occasions he 
stated the views of the Soviet Union as to the 
proper functioning of the Council: the Council 
should be “strict, severe, and direct”; and the 
Council’s duty is to watch over the administra- 
tion of the trust territories, taking care not to 
become an instrument of the administering au- 
thorities which would merely approve all reports 
concerning the territories.” 

The Soviet Representative employed a variety 
of approaches in attacking the administering au- 
thorities. He made it clear that he accepted as 
true all allegations concerning misrule in the trust 
territories which were contained in petitions sent 
by individuals to the Trusteeship Council. The 
answers to these allegations and statements made 
in the annual reports by the administering au- 
thorities were labeled by the Soviet Representa- 
tive on more than one occasion as merely words 
designed to gloss over unsatisfactory conditions. 
Another favorite tactic was to accuse the admin- 
istering authorities of violating the Charter when- 
ever a Soviet proposal was defeated.*° This 
Soviet interpretation of the Charter, however, did 
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not coincide with that of most of the other mem- 
bers of the Council. 

In two cases the Soviet Representative made 
personal attacks on representatives sitting at the 
Council table. He accused these two representa- 
tives by name as being partial, prejudiced, and 
determined to prevent the inhabitants of the trust 
territories from making any advancement in their 
political, economic, social, and educational condi- 
tions." As part of his obstructionist tactics, the 
Soviet Representative repeatedly attempted to de- 
lay the proceedings of the Council. On several 
occasions he requested postponement of discussion 
of agenda items and draft resolutions on the 
grounds that he had not had time to study them.” 
The fact that all the other representatives were 
prepared to go ahead did not deter him. From 
the very first meeting the Soviet Representative 
involved the Council in long and irrelevant pro- 
cedural disputes. On various occasions the Soviet 
Representative refused to accept the decision of 
the Council when a Soviet proposal was voted 
down, and in two instances he attempted to reintro- 
duce his proposal three times. He objected to the 
rules of procedure and, when they did not serve his 
purpose, said he refused to be bound by them. He 
stated that he would not accept as official and defi- 
nite the decisions of the Council reported in the 
summary record of a previous meeting at which 
he was not present.” After the Council had 
adopted its report to the General Assembly the 
Soviet Representative announced that he intended 
to append four minority reports, but that they 
were not yet prepared. It was necessary, there- 
fore, for the Council to hold one more meeting 
in order to receive the minority reports. These 
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delaying tactics possibly doubled the length of 
the third session of the Council. 


Appraisal of the Session “ 
The most commendatory official appraisal o 
the accomplishments of the third session of the 
Trusteeship Council is that of General Romulo 
of the Philippines. Speaking in a plenary ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the Philippine Rep- 
resentative declared that the “steady progress of 
the trusteeship system under the supervision of 
the Trusteeship Council indeed represents a high- 
water mark of political morality in the mod- 
ern world”.* Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Bevin, on the other hand, criticized the Trustee- 
ship Council for a tendency “to go beyond its gen- 
eral powers of supervision, and beyond the terms 
of the Charter and of the agreements, and to take 
upon itself the functions of the administering 
authorities.” ** In sharp contrast the Soviet Rep- 
resentative has charged that the tendencies of 
the administering authorities to restrict the pow- 
ers of the Trusteeship Council has “not only be- 
trayed the hopes of the indigenous inhabitants of 
the Trust Territories and reduced the prestige of 
the Trusteeship System in their eyes, but also 
undermined the international Trusteeship System 

itself.” * 

Like other organs of the United Nations, the 
Trusteeship Council will be confronted with 
many problems resulting from this divergence of 
views among its members. It is perhaps pre- 
mature to evaluate the work of an organization 
still in its early stages. Ultimately, however, the 
Trusteeship Council’s success will depend upon 
the degree of cooperation achieved between the 
Council and the administering authorities. 


[NoTE: This article was prepared by James Frederick 
Green, Associate Chief, Division of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Department of State.] 


Footnotes 


*The Soviet Representative, S. K. Tsarapkin, appeared 
briefly during the second session, in April 1948, while the 
Trusteeship Council was formulating a draft statute for 
the City of Jerusalem. 

*For a complete survey of the third session see U.N. 
doc. A/603, Report of the Trusteeship Council Covering 
Its Second and Third Session, 29, April 1947-5 August 
1948. The present article treats only the major debates 
and decisions of the Council, emphasizing the principles 
involved and the precedents established. 
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*The United States Delegation included Ambassador 
Sayre, James Frederick Green, and Windsor G. Hackler. 

*U.N. doc. T/44. 

*U.N. doc. T/P.V.82, pp. 101-102. 

* For text of report as adopted, see U.N. doc. A/603, pp. 
5-10. 

"For final text of the report, see U.N. doc. A/603 pp. 
19-32. 

*Commonwealth of Australia, Report to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on the Administration 
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of the Territory of New Guinea from 1 July 1946 to 30 
June 1947 (Canberra, 1947). 
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doc. T/138; T/138/Add.1. 


text of final report, see U.N. doc. A/603, pp. 11-19. 


doc. A/C.4/83, p. 6. 

doc. A/603, p. 31. 

doc. A/603, p. 17. 

doc. T/P.V.93, p. 21. 

doc. T/Pet. 2/40; 40/Add.1. 
doc. T/Pet. 2/42. 

doc., T/206. 

doc. T/195. 

doe. S/642. 

doc. E&T/C.1/2/Rev.1. 

doc. E/P.V. 119, pp. 2-80. The report of the 


Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly (U.N. doc. 
A/603, p. 3) errs in stating that the report of the joint 
committee was approved by the Eoconomic and Social 
Council during its fifth session. 


# U.N. doc. 

*= U.N. doc. 

* U.N. doc. 

* U.N. doc. 

*For text 
42-45. 
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T/193. 

T/153. 

T/SR.92, p. 13. 

T/175. 

of the final report, see U.N. doc. A/603, pp. 


T/213. 


* For text of the Council’s report, see U.N. doc. A/608, 
pp. 41-42; for text of the Soviet minority report, see ibid., 


p. 49. 
* U.N. doc. 


T/SR.112, pp. 4-5. 


*® U.N. does. T/SR.103, p. 11; T/SR.90/Add.1, pp. 5-6. 
* U.N. docs. T/SR.90/Add.1, p. 5; T/SR.106, pp. 18-19; 
T/200 and T/200/Corr. 


2 U.N. doc. 
* U.N. doe. 
* U.N. doc. 
= U.N. doc. 
* U.N. doc. 


T/SR.114, p. 2. 
T/SR.90/Add.1, p. 3. 
A/PV.139, p. 16. 
A/PV.144, p. 27. 
A/C.4/SR.67, p. 11. 
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The German Press in the U.S.-Oceupied Area, 1945-1948 


Special Report of the U.S. Military Government for Germany 
NOVEMBER 1945 


Democratically-minded and trustworthy Ger- 
man editors and publishers have established a solid 
core of independent and democratic newspapers in 
the U.S. area of occupation. They have been 
encouraged to maintain their independence and ob- 
jectivity against all attacks and to resist the en- 
croachment of government or of other special 
interest groups and protect their right to bring 
the news of Germany and the world to the people 
of Germany and to comment upon it. 

Controls which were imposed when the papers 
were first established in order to conserve scarce 
materials, supplies, and equipment and in order 
to train editors, publishers, and journalists in the 
tradition of a democratic, free press have been 
progressively lifted so that for two years at least 
the U.S. Zone has had a nearly” free press. The 
eventual goal has been from the start an absolutely 
free press to the extent that this condition obtains 
in the United States and Great Britain or other 
democratic countries. 

Steps have been taken by Military Government 
to insure tenure of newspaper publishers in the 
plants they now occupy for a period of five to eight 
years. It is believed that within that time, the 
publishers should be able to acquire their own 
plants or make satisfactory voluntary long-term 
arrangements with plant owners. 

Publishers’ and journalists’ associations have 
been encouraged and assisted to become effective 
instruments in protecting and advancing the in- 
terests of the press. 

Military Government has sought the passage of 
press laws which will protect press freedom and 
the right of the German people to full information 
on the affairs of government and in other fields 
and has sought to prevent the passage of laws 
which would hamper and restrict or destroy the 
right to full exercise of those freedoms. 


The Establishment of a Potentially Democratic 
Press After Hostilities 


The program planned in the field of press before 
V-E Day was based on the fact that the Nazis 
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had crushed the opposition press; forced demo- 
cratic editors, journalists, and publishers into ex- 
ile, retirement, or concentration camps; acquired 
financial control of newspapers and press facili- 
ties; dictated the make-up and content of papers, 
and channeled all news through governmental or 
semi-official press agencies. 

The first step was to wipe out the propaganda 
press which the Nazis had set up and to suspend 
and abolish the approximately 1,500 Nazi news- 
papers still being published up to V-E Day. This 
was done by promulgation of Military Govern- 
ment Law 191, which closed down existing Ger- 
man information services as the Allies advanced 
into Germany in March and April 1945. After 
V-E Day, this measure took effect in all of Ger- 
many occupied by the Western Allies. The sec- 
ond step was to fill the gap left by abolition of 
the newspapers and news agencies through pro- 
gressive establishment of allied army publications 
in order that Military Government instructions 
and information could be communicated to the 
German people and in order that the news of the 
world and of the war, withheld or distorted for 
so long, could again be placed before German 
readers. At the same time, expert teams began 
the search for democratically-minded editors, 
journalists and publishers and seized usable Nazi 
printing plants, newsprint and news facilities. 

As the actual licensing program of Military 
Government got under way, first at Aachen, before 
V-E Day, and then throughout all of the U.S. 
Zone and in Berlin, the army papers were pro- 
gressively closed down, until finally only one re- 
mained, Die Neue Zeitung—still being published 
in Munich as an official Military Government zonal 
newspaper, with an edition published in Berlin. 
The licensing program, which began with estab- 
lishment of the Frankfurter Rundschau on 31 
July 1945, has been virtually completed. There 
are now 56 U.S.-licensed newspapers in the U.S. 
Zone and Berlin, with a combined circulation of 
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approximately 4,200,000... There are competing 
newspapers in seven cities. The 56 newspapers 
own and operate cooperatively the licensed news 
agency, Deutsche Nachrichten Agentur (DENA), 
which has an incoming file of some 130,000 words 
daily and an outgoing news file of 30,000 words 
daily; a weekly feature file of 30,000 words, and a 
photo service. 


The Military Government Mission 


The mission of Military Government in the field 
of press, as planned and applied to date, is as 
follows: 

1. To help democratically minded and trust- 
worthy German publishers and editors to build 
an objective, free, democratic press in the U.S. 
Zone in Germany and to prevent the resurgence 
of Nazism, militarism, racism, pan-Germanism, or 
nationalism in the newspaper and news agency 
field.? 

2. To discourage and prevent any attempt of 
government or special interest groups to seize con- 
trol of the press. 

3. To observe the operation of the German press 
and the DENA news agency through post-publi- 
cation scrutiny with a view to assuring that the 
objectives in paras. 1 and 2, above, are not being 
disregarded. 

4. To use the authority of Military Government 
to strengthen the economic and community posi- 
tion of the democratic press and safeguard it as 
far as possible against attempts to destroy it in 
order to revive a press more to the liking of Nazis, 
militarists, racists and nationalists, and groups 
whose special interests demand a subservient press. 

5. To encourage an independent press, unsub- 
sidized by any group, whether political, economic, 
or governmental, and to encourage factual report- 
ing with sharp separation between news and 
opinion. 

6. To encourage such free flow of newspapers, 
news agency files and correspondents throughout 
the whole of Germany as is compatible with the 
occupation and the newsprint production. To 
encourage German editors, publishers, and jour- 
nalists to establish contact with publishers, edi- 
tors, and journalists of other countries and to 

1See Annex A, List of U.S.-licensed Newspapers. 

? See Annex B, Information Control Regulation No. 3. 


*See Annex C, ACA Directive No. 55. 
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sponsor visits outside Germany as part of a re- 
orientation and training program. 

7. To conserve and channel to best use German- 
produced newsprint and printing plants and 
supplies. 

8. To encourage and assist the newspaper pub- 
lishers’ associations to become effective instru- 
ments in protecting press interest against attack 
or encroachment by government or special inter- 
est groups and to encourage and assist the press 
to develop journalistic training projects. 

9. To guard against the promulgation of laws 
which would hamper and harass and subvert or 
destroy a free press and to encourage the passage 
of laws which will protect press freedom and in- 
dependence. (Nore: Material set forth in points 
1 to 9 is expanded on the following pages. ) 

Replacement of army newspapers by licensed 
German newspapers was planned and carried out 
by the end of 1945 on the theory that only Germans 
could effectively reeducate and reorient the Ger- 
mans. Editors, publishers, and key personnel 
were sought, screened, and selected on the basis of 
their positive and concrete records of opposition 
to Nazism. Responsibility was placed upon pub- 
lishers for the political clearance of all but the 
key members of their staffs. 


German Responsibility 


Although it had been planned to institute a sys- 
tem of pre-publication censorship for a trial pe- 
riod, this plan was abandoned with licensing of the 
first newspaper at Frankfurt on 31 July 1945 and 
never put into effect. German publishers and 
editors from the beginning were made solely re- 
sponsible for the content of their newspapers, but 
there was close post-publication scrutiny followed 
by verbal and written warnings, corrections, repri- 
mands and commendations. The method of 
placing sole responsibility on German editors and 
publishers at an early period, together with the 
advice and training given by Press Officers of Mil- 
itary Government, led to a rapid development of 
the press in the U. S. area of occupation as com- 
pared with the press in other zones. The quality 
of the newspapers was higher, and it was possible 
to relax many controls at an earlier date than was 
possible in the other zones as the U.S.-licensed pub- 


*See Annex D, Military Government Policy Instruction 
No. 3 and Annex E, ACA Directive No. 40. 
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lishers proved more and more capable of accept- 
ing the responsibility given them. 

The attempt was to establish real newspapers, 
not Military Government gazettes, since otherwise 
the papers would soon discredit themselves with 
the German people. They are German news- 
papers and the publishers from the first have been 
told that they were working toward the time when 
Germany would have a completely free press. 
Problems Encountered in Establishing a 
*Nearly-Free” Press 

Military Government has been guided through- 
out by the realization that a German press formed 
merely in the image of the occupier would collapse 
when the occupation ended. There were disad- 
vantages. Military Government and American 
news had to take its place in the competitive news 
field with all other news. Occasionally it seemed 
that some German publishers and editors, taking 
out political “insurance” for the future, when the 
occupation was ended or relaxed, gave less play to 
Military Government and American news than the 
news warranted. The Director of Information 
Services Division called attention to this situation 
in December 1948, when he told the newspaper 
publishers: “I suggest that, in the editorial eval- 
uation of news, the mere fact of the occupation in 
this specific zone should not be counted as a factor 
which will give the occupier less consideration 
than is given to others. There are other ways 
of demonstrating your independence.” But the 
advantages of bringing Military Government poli- 
cies in Germany into line with long-established 
American policies with respect to freedom of ex- 
pression, free access to information, and free ex- 
change of opinions and ideas outweighed the 
disadvantages even in occupied Germany. The 
most obvious advantage, of course, was that politi- 
cally clean and courageous editors and publishers, 
who insisted upon their right to run independent, 
objective, and outspoken newspapers under an oc- 
cupation, perhaps could be counted on to with- 
stand pressure from German governmental, 
political, economic, and clerical groups when the 
occupation was relaxed or ended. 

It was inevitable that there would be an early 
and continuous clash between the new German 
press and German politicians and governmental 
officials. For twelve years prior to V-E Day 
there had been no independent press. All news- 
papers and news agencies had been creatures of 
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the government and the dominant politicians, or 
they ceased to exist. There was no tradition of 
an independent, free, democratic press. It was 
this tradition of a press which would establish 
itself in Germany as a quasi-public institution and 
remain independent of political party ties and 
economic interests, free to bring all the news and 
to comment upon it, that Military Government 
sought tocreate. The attacks of German political 
party politicians and governmental officials upon 
the new German press have been sharp and bitter; 
their demands for a political party press insistent. 
Attempts have been made in the various Lands to 
institute a form of press censorship by setting up 
governmental press bureaus and channeling all 
governmental news through them. The right of 
the press to comment upon pending legislation was 
even challenged at one time. 

Military Government has encouraged and sup- 
ported the press in its protection of the right of the 
press and German public to full and free informa- 
tion on the affairs of government. General Clay 
stated in a letter to the Director of Military Gov- 
ernment of Wuerttemberg-Baden in March 1948: 
“The German newspapers were established and 
supported and given an extraordinary measure of 
freedom and responsibility because we believe that 
there should be a free flow of news and informa- 
tion to the people of Germany, particularly on 
matters connected with the building of democratic 
government. If the newspapers of the U.S. Zone 
fail to carry out what is a major task of any news- 
paper and fail to report fully on what their gov- 
ernments are doing, as well as what their govern- 
ments are not doing, they cease to be quasi-public 
institutions and betray their trust. This is a two- 
way process, though, and I have been disturbed 
at various times by the failure of German govern- 
mental officials to understand that the people of 
Germany have a right to know what they are 
planning, what they are doing, and what they are 
failing to plan or do. At various times, German 
governmental officials have attempted to channel 
news of government through a press bureau cen- 
sorship; government officials have failed to hold 
press conferences and meet the press frankly and 
freely, and have resented criticism which is the 
normal lot of office-holders in any democracy.” 


Military Government Controls and Restrictions 


In order to prevent the new press from falling 
into the hands of political, financial, or other 
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special interests, Military Government restricted 
licensing to individual Germans and banned the 
holding of a financial interest in the paper by 
persons or groups other than the licensees them- 
selves. Because the primary desire was to estab- 
lish independent papers which would not be 
subservient to government or special political or 
economic interests and also because of a shortage 
of newsprint, printing facilities, and supplies, 
Military Government banned the licensing of po- 
litical party newspapers at least until a solid nu- 
cleus of an independent press could be established 
and also until the German economy could achieve 
increased production of newsprint and printing 
equipment. 

With improvement in production, resulting 
from currency reform and general recovery, Mili- 
tary Government offered to abandon its present 
licensing system, contingent upon the passage of 
press laws in the various Lands which would pro- 
tect freedom of the press and prevent government 
or other domination of the press.’ Thus far, only 
Land Bremen has passed such a law, which has not 
yet been approved. 

In case of the cooperative news agency, Dena, 
which serves 107 newspapers and magazines, 6 
radio stations, 4 German and foreign news agen- 
cies, and 26 other clients, Military Government 
has insisted that it maintain its objectivity and in- 
dependence to an even greater extent than in the 
case of newspapers. For this reason, the news- 
paper publisher-owners of Dena have been sup- 
ported in their efforts to prevent the Deutsche 
Post (German post office) from taking over the 
Hellschreiber * broadcasting system and in their 
opposition to the Deutsche Post claim to a monop- 
oly in the field of news broadcasting. Dena, 
which grew out of the Allied and later American 
news agency serving army papers, was licensed as 
a cooperative to the licensed publishers of the U. S. 
Zone and Berlin on 25 October 1946. Steps had 
already been taken to turn certain U. S. and cap- 
tured enemy equipment which Dena had been 
using since the summer of 1945 over to a German 

* See Annex F for text of letter to U. S. Land Directors 
regarding passage of press law. 

*Helischreiber is a system of news dissemination by 
radio broadcast, which is received on a special tape in a 
teleprinter which translates the radio impulses into word- 
age, in the same manner as a teleprinter receives and 
types wire messages. 
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state agency which assumed responsibility for sale 
of certain U. S. supplies to German agencies for 
Reichsmarks, with eventual compensation to the 
U.S. through export credits. Although Military 
Government press control. officers had helped to 
found Dena, and had supervised its output during 
the first 15 months of its existence from the day of 
licensing, a policy of post-transmission scrutiny 
was established and responsibility was placed on 
the German management of Dena for the content 
of the news file. Military Government press of- 
ficers remained at Dena to observe and guide its 
operation along accepted news agency lines and to 
enforce Military Government regulations until 
July 1948, when the Press Section staff was re- 
duced to one press officer and his functions changed 
to those of observation, liaison, and assistance in 
training the German staff in news agency tech- 
niques. The majority of the German newspaper 
publisher-owners of Dena recognize that the news 
agency must remain independent of political dom- 
ination and that the news and feature files must 
be objective and factual. One evidence of this is 
that in discussions for a merger of the British Zone 
news agency, Deutscher Presse Dienst (DPD), 
and Dena, the Dena representatives refused to 
entertain proposals that the Hellschreiber be 
turned over to the Deutsche Post and that the 
merged agency accept financial assistance from 
German government and become a semi-official 
governmental news agency. Military Govern- 
ment has stated that the question of the merger is 
one for determination by the Germans, subject 
to Military Government approval of any agree- 
ment reached. 

Military Government controls in connection 
with the operations of the German press have been 
progressively relaxed throughout the past three 
and a half years. As indicated above, pre-publi- 
cation scrutiny of papers and pre-transmission 
scrutiny of the Dena news file, although planned, 
were never put into effect. With the licensing of 
Dena in October 1946, restrictions on news sources 
were also lifted ; German newspapers were permit- 
ted to use other world news agencies. Full re- 
sponsibility for the content of the U. S.-licensed 
papers was placed upon the licensees. Within the 
limits of general ACA and Military Government 
legislation and directives, they were free to exer- 
cise their editorial judgment. All efforts to in- 
crease the number of news sources by permitting 
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entrance of foreign news agencies and publications 
into Germany were encouraged and approved. 
All major news agencies of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, as well as others from 
Switzerland, and other European countries, are 
now dealing directly or through Dena with the 
newspapers. The only restrictions are on disposal 
of the Deutschemark earnings of the foreign news 
agencies in Germany. Controls have been lifted 
on the amount of advertising space of pages per- 
mitted per week, frequency per week, and circu- 
lation. This was a result of the derationing of 
newsprint which made the procurement of news- 
print the problem of the publisher and no longer 
a concern of Military Government. Currency re- 
form and improved production provided increased 
supplies of newsprint so that newspapers increased 
their pages per week from an average of 12 to 24 
and 30 and sometimes more. There are now 20 
papers appearing six times weekly, 3 five times 
weekly, 8 four times weekly and 25 three times 
weekly. What the publishers do with the news- 
print they get in this regard is now their sole con- 
cern. The result has been a welcome increase in 
competition, although, for their own protection, 
the newspaper publishers have entered into vol- 
untary agreements to prevent chaotic newsprint 
procurement. All papers plan eventually to be- 
come dailies.’ 


Newsprint Shortage 


Until the summer of 1948, the shortage of news- 
print was the determining factor in shaping the 
German press. This shortage determined the 
licensing program; the make-up, size, frequency 
and circulation of the papers; forced the imposi- 
tion of controls in the allocation of paper and its 
use and was a key factor in selecting licensees to 
run the papers since it was necessary to choose sev- 
eral licensees with varying political points of view 
rather than single licensees with a single political 
point of view because for a long time no more than 
one paper could be established in a given com- 
munity. ‘Too much newsprint was required and 
too little was available. For three years most 
newspapers appeared twice or three times weekly, 
were restricted to 8, 12 or 14 pages weekly, were 
unable to fill the demand for subscriptions or for 


*It is customary in Germany for dailies to appear six 
times a week (Tuesday through Sunday), with no issue 
on Mondays and the day after important holidays. 
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advertising, were restricted to defined circulation 
areas, could dispatch only a token circulation to 
other zones. During this period, decreased news- 
print production forced two cuts in newsprint al- 
location which placed the newspapers below the 
bare minimum requirements. 

The effect of all this on the development of 
the new German press has been almost incalcu- 
lable, particularly in the task of reeducation and 
reorientation. 

It was not until currency reform and the re- 
moval of newsprint from the rationed list of 
scarce German products that German newspapers 
could increase frequency and pages per week to 
the point that they could begin to function like 
real newspapers instead of weeklies or semi- 
weeklies. The new situation permitted the re- 
moval of most of the controls, including those on 
business and financial management, which Mili- 
tary Government had been forced to maintain for 
three years while the German economy was 
struggling back on its feet. Even with improve- 
ment in the newsprint situation, some papers will 
have to await improvement in the production of 
printing equipment before they can move into the 
daily newspaper class. Other papers have had to 
struggle along without sufficient trained news- 
paper men because it was held inadvisable to lower 
political standards to the point which would per- 
mit return of Nazi propagandists to key jobs in 
the field of journalism. First consideration was 
to establish on as firm a footing as possible a 
nucleus of democratically minded journalists who 
could be trusted to fight for a democratic Ger- 
many. Military Government believes that this 
has been done and that the removal of controls 
has kept pace with the progress newspaper editors 
and publishers have made toward full freedom 
and full responsibility. 


Newspaper Printing Plants 


One major problem which has confronted Mili- 
tary Government has been the question of the 
extent to which newspaper licensees could be pro- 
tected in their possession of newspaper printing 
plants which were seized at the end of hostilities, 
put under Military Government property control, 
and then turned over to newspaper licensees for 
their use at a rental fee. 

Most if not all of the newspaper licensees of 
the new German press were not the owners of the 
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plants in which their papers are published. Also 
they were unable during the Nazi regime to save 
enough money to invest in the needed facilities, 
assuming that these, in view of the ruined Ger- 
man economy, would have been readily available 
after the war. 

Former Nazi owners of printing plants, hoping 
for eventual clearance under denazification laws 
and waiting for the time when they could start 
their own newspapers, for the most part refused 
to enter into contracts for purchase or use of their 
plants. High taxes prevented most publishers 
from accumulating the capital needed. 

Military Government attempted to meet this 
problem in two ways. In 1945, all newspapers 
were required to pay into a special fund 20 per- 
cent of gross receipts as payment for the many 
services provided by Military Government. This 
fund eventually reached the total of some RM 
58,000,000. In 1947, payment into this fund was 
stopped and from it grants-in-aid were made 
to the newspapers and to a cooperative which the 
publishers created for the purpose of assisting 
newspapers to acquire plants and equipment as 
the opportunity offered. 

At the same time, Military Government on 1 
April 1947 issued a directive, “Interim Proce- 
dure for the Retention by Property Control of 
Certain Properties Operated by Information Con- 
trol Licensees,” * applying to property owned by 
former Nazis who had been exonerated by denazi- 
fication tribunals or against whom sanctions were 
imposed which did not include confiscation of the 
property in question. In order to encourage the 
negotiation of fairly long term lease-contracts, 
since former Nazi owners refused to negotiate 
such leases, Military Government on 20 September 
1947 issued a directive entitled, “Advance Notice 
of Amendment to Title 21—Procedure for the Re- 
tention or Taking of Property Control Custody 
of Certain Properties Operated or Required for 
Operation by Newspaper Licensees of the Infor- 
mation Control Division.” ® 


*See Annex G, Interim Procedure for the Retention 
by Property Control of Certain Properties Operated by 
Information Control Licensees. 

*See Annex H, Advance Notice of Amendment to Title 
21—Procedure for the Retention or Taking of Property 
Control Custody of Certain Properties Operated or Re- 
quired for Operation by Newspaper Licensees of the In- 
formation Control Division. 
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Under this directive, property held in property 
control custody was to be released as soon as 
voluntary leases had been executed between plant 
owners and publishers. A number of voluntary 
leases were negotiated. To meet those cases in 
which the former owner refused to negotiate, it 
was provided that mandatory leases could be im- 
posed where it became clear that a voluntary lease 
could not be executed. The duration of the man- 
datory lease was for an initial period of five years 
beginning from the date of final approval of the 
lease, with the provision that if three months be- 
fore expiration it is proved to the satisfaction of 
Military Government that the publisher has been 
unable to obtain other newspaper printing facili- 
ties and these are not available or obtainable, the 
lease shall be extended for an additional period of 
three years. Payment of a fair rental was re- 
quired, with provision for revision of rental fees. 

This directive induced the signing of a number 
of voluntary leases in the fall of 1947 and during 
1948. Late in 1948, however, it became evident 
that many newspapers had failed to negotiate 
voluntary leases, and delays in the imposition of 
mandatory leases required a further step. In- 
structions were issued to impose mandatory con- 
tracts at once in all pending cases where it was 
clear that voluntary leases could not be negotiated 
immediately. In December 1948, out of the 56 
newspapers in the U.S. Zone and Berlin, all but 10 
newspapers were publishing under lease contracts. 
It was expected that of the 10, at least 3 and per- 
haps more could be settled on a voluntary basis. 
The rest were to be made mandatory before 31 
January 1949.° At the same time, Military Gov- 
ernment, in anticipation of conditions which would 
be created by the Occupation Statute and with a 
solid nucleus of a democratic press established, 
terminated for newspapers established in the 
future the property control and lease-contract 
procedure. Surveys have shown that there is con- 
siderable printing equipment still available for 
newspaper-publishing throughout the U.S. Zone 
for use of future newspapers which may be 
established. 

All leases negotiated or imposed contain the 
provision for extension of the lease for an addi- 
tional three-year period except in a few cases 


* See Annex I, letter to U.S. Land Directors regarding 
pending leases. 
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where a voluntary contract was negotiated for 
more than the eight-year total period or where the 
publisher was constructing his own plant and did 
not require the provision to be included. Most of 
the leases in question were negotiated in the fall 
of 1947 and in 1948 so that the tenure of the pub- 
lisher is protected until about 1955. By this time 
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it is expected that production of printing equip- 
ment in Germany will have greatly increased and 
the availability of plants or new construction will 
be greater. It is believed, too, that existing news- 
papers will be able successfully to meet competi- 
tion from newly established newspapers. 
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ANNEX B 


OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY (U.S.) 


AG 010.6 (IC) 3 October 1947 


Sussecr: Revision of Information Control Regu- 
lation No. 1 
To: Directors, Office of Military Government for 
Bavaria. 
Office of Military Government for 
Wuerttemberg-Baden 
Office of Military Government for 
Hesse 
Office of Military Government for 
Bremen 
Office of Military Government for 
Berlin Sector * 


* Action subject to existing agreements with 
other occupying powers. 


Reference and rescission: Information Control 
Regulation No. 1, “Control of Publications, Radio 
Broadcasting, Films, Theaters and Music,” issued 
early in 1945 (to implement Suagr Military 
Government Law No. 191 dealing with the same 
subject), is hereby rescinded and the attached 
Regulations No. 3 is substituted therefor, effec- 
tive the date of this letter. A German translation 
is also inclosed. 

By Direction or THE MILirary GOVERNOR: 


G. H. Garpe 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGD 


Adjutant General 
2 Incls: a/s 


Military Government—Germany 
United States Area of Control 


INFORMATION CONTROL REGULATION NO. 3 


1. Information Control Regulation No. 1 is 
hereby rescinded and this revised Regulation is 
substituted therefor, to become effective on 3 
October 1947. 

2. This Regulation sets forth the conditions 
under which certain of the activities prohibited by 
Military Government Law No. 191 Amended (1) 
may take place. 

3. No person as hereinafter defined shall con- 
duct any of the following activities, except under 
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a license granted by Military Government and in 
accordance with the provisions of such license and 
Military Government legislation and lawful 
instructions : 

a. Publishing of newspapers, magazines, peri- 
odicals, books, posters, pamphlets, printed music 
and other publications; 

b. Operation of a news service, news or photo- 
graphic agency, radio broadcasting or television 
station or system, wired radio transmission or 
audiofrequency distribution system ; 

c. Production of a sound recording, or the 
production or distribution of motion picture 
films; 

d. Arranging the public performance of 
operas, operettas, plays, musical comedies, ballets, 
pantomimes, variety, cabaret, or other perform- 
ances using actors, performers but excluding the 
activities authorized in paragraphs f and g of 
Section 5 of this Regulation; serving as an agent. 
for activities which require licenses; serving as 
owner or director of such activities. 

4. No person shall commercially exhibit motion 
picture films, except after receiving written au- 
thorization from Military Government, and in 
accordance with Military Government legislation 
and lawful instructions. 

5. The following activities may be performed 
by any person who has a classification of Group 4 
or 5 under the Law for Liberation from National 
Socialism and Militarism, or who is not affected 
by the provisions of such law, or who has been 
previously approved by Military Government to 
engage in such activities, provided that such per- 
son conforms with the provisions of Section 6 of 
this Regulation, and all other pertinent Military 
Government legislation and lawful instructions: 


a. Distribution, selling or lending commer- 
cially newspapers, magazines, periodicals, books, 
pamphlets, posters, printed music and other 
printed or mechanically reproduced publications 
or matter; 

b. Printing newspapers, magazines, periodi- 
cals, books, pamphlets, posters, printed music for 
licensed publishers thereof and engaging in any 
other printing or mechanical reproduction ac- 
tivities; 

c. Providing to licensed producers and other 
persons authorized by this regulation the facili- 
ties of theaters, concert halls, opera houses, out- 
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door stadia and other places of public entertain- 
ment; 

d. Processing or printing motion picture film 
obtained from licensed film producers or other 
persons authorized by Military Government; 

e. Distributing, selling or lending commer- 
cially sound recordings; 

f. Operating small travelling entertainment 
enterprises (ambulantes Gewerbe) which are 
registered under Title 3 of the German Trade Code 
(Gewerbeordnung), such as carnivals, side shows 
(Schaubuden), dance bands, and mechanical enter- 
tainment devices (ferris wheels, merry-go-rounds, 
shooting galleries, etc.) ; 

g. Presenting music which is incidental to a 
religious service, or to other activities clearly non- 
musical in character, such as the sale of food or 
beverages, or the presentation of spoken drama by 
a theatrical producer who has been duly licensed 
by Military Government. 

6. No person as hereinafter defined shall, except 
as may be specifically authorized by Military Gov- 
ernment, publish, distribute, sell or lend commer- 
cially, nor print or otherwise mechanically pro- 
duce or reproduce any newspaper, periodical, pam- 
phlet, book, poster, printed music or other publi- 
cation; nor shall any person present any radio, 
television, wired radio transmission or audio fre- 
quency distribution system program; nor shall any 
person sell or distribute any news or picture, nor 
produce, synchronize, develop, print or otherwise 
process or sell, rent or otherwise distribute or ex- 
hibit any motion picture film, nor produce, dis- 
tribute or sell any sound recording, nor produce or 
conduct any entertainment or dramatic production 
or activity, nor present any music, which: 


a. Incites to riot or resistance to Military Gov- 
ernment, jeopardizes the occupying troops, or 
otherwise endangers military security; 


b. Propagates former National Socialist or 
related “voelkisch” ideas, such as racism and race 
hatred, or propagates any fascist or anti-demo- 
cratic ideas, or any militarist ideas, or pan-Ger- 
manism or German imperialism ; 

c. Constitutes a malicious attack upon policies 
or personnel of Military Government, aims to dis- 
rupt unity among the Allies, or seeks to evoke the 
distrust and hostility of the German people against 
any Occupying Power; 
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d. Appeal to Germans to take action against 
democratic measures undertaken by Military 
Government. 

7. For the purposes of this Regulation, the term 
“person” shall include any natural person, except 
natural persons subject to U.S. or Allied military 
law, and any juristic person existing under public 
or private law, including associations, corpora- 
tions, partnerships or governmental agencies. 

8. Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this Regulation shall, upon conviction by Military 
Government Court, be liable to such lawful pun- 
ishment, excepting death, as the Court may de- 
termine. 


By Orprer or Mitirary GovERNMENT 


ANNEX C 


OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY (U.S8.) 


AG 010.6 (IC) 
Sussecr: ACA Directive No. 55 


To: Directors, Office of Military Government for 
Bavaria. 


17 July 1947 


Office of Military Government for 
Hesse 

Office of Military Government for 
Wuerttemberg-Baden 

Office of Military Government for 
Bremen 


Office of Military Government for 
Berlin Sector 


Attn: Land ICD’s and Berlin Sector 
IC Br. 


1. Attached for your compliance is ACA Di- 
rective No. 55 “Interzonal Exchange of Printed 
Matter and Films” signed by the Control Council 
on 25 June 1947, together with an instruction by 
the Political Directorate to the Information Com- 
mittee for the implementation of Directive No. 55. 
Attention is directed to the fact that ACA Direc- 
tive No. 55 pertains only to the distribution of 
information and in no way modifies ACA Direc- 
tive No. 40, dealing with the content of published 
matter. 

2. Accordingly, and pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion contained in para 1 of Directive No. 55, the 
appropriate German publishers of newspapers, 
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magazines, periodicals, and books published in the 
U.S. Zone and U.S. Sector of Berlin should be 
informed of this authority for the free interzonal 
exchange of such media. 

3. Any instance of confiscation or interference 
in other Zones with the distribution of newspapers, 
books, periodicals or magazines published in the 
U.S. Zone and U. 8S. Sector of Berlin should be 
reported through functional channels to the Di- 
rector of Information Control Division, OMGUS. 

4. Normal German channels of procurement and 
distribution will be utilized for the interzonal ex- 
change of newspapers, books, periodicals and 
magazines. 

5. All proposals for the distribution in the U.S. 
Zone of films produced elsewhere in Germany will 
be referred to Film, Theater and Music Branch, 
information Control Division, OMGUS for ap- 
proval before implementation. 


By Direction or THE Minirary GOVERNOR: 


G. H. Garpve 


Lieutenant Colonel, AGD 
Adjutant General 
2 Incls: a/s 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
CONTROL COUNCIL 
DIRECTIVE NO. 55 


Interzonal Exchange of Printed Matter 

and Films 

1. In accordance with the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers at Moscow to facilitate 
further development of the democratic German 
press, and in order to establish in all of Germany 
a free exchange of information and democratic 
ideas, the Allied Control Authority authorizes the 
free exchange of newspapers, magazines, periodi- 
cals, films and books published in the different 
zones of occupation and in Berlin. 

2. This exchange shall not be limited by Zone 
Commanders except by the requirements of mili- 
tary security, the needs of the occupation, the 
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necessity of ensuring that Germany carries out her 
obligations to the Allies and the necessity of pre- 
venting a resurgence of national socialism and 
militarism. Each Zone Commander will retain 
the right to take such measures as he may deem 
necessary against any publications or any persons 
who violate these provisions, subsequently inform- 
ing the Allied Control Authority of his action; 
he shall in addition have the right if he so chooses, 
to raise the question of the application of such 
measures before the appropriate body of the Allied 
Control Authority—the Information Committee 
of the Political Directorate. 

3. This exchange of information and democratic 
ideas shall not be subject to any pressure of any 
sort, administrative or economic, on the part of 
the Central Government or Land Governments. 


Done at Berlin on the 25th day of June 1947. 


R. Nomer, Maj. General 

M. I. Dratvin, Lt. General 

F. A. Kearine, Maj. General 

B. H. Roserrson, Lt. General 
Incl. 1 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
CONTROL COUNCIL 


Draft Instruction by the Political Directorate to 
the Information Committee for the Implemen- 
tation of the Directive Relating to the Inter- 
zonal Exchange of Newspapers and Films 
In order to ensure the full implementation of 
Directive No. 55, the Information Committee 
shall, if requested by one of its members, 
promptly institute quadripartite investigation 
of any alleged interference with the free ex- 
change of information and democratic ideas 
in Germany. A report of the investigation 
shall be forwarded to the Political Directorate 
in case of disagreement over the alleged vio- 
lation and corrective action to be taken. 


Incl, 2 
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ANNEX D 
30 September 1946 
Policy Instruction Number 3 to all Licensees 
in German Information Services 

1. General 

Military Government believes that free ex- 
change of opinions and ideas is basic to the es- 
tablishment in Germany of a democratic society 
in which the individual is conscious of his respon- 
sibilities. To this end it is the purpose of Military 
Government to allow increasing freedoms and re- 
sponsibilities in the information services at such 
time and in such measure as those responsible for 
the operation of information services give evidence 
of their readiness and their fitness to assume them. 
The length of the phases through which the Ger- 
man press, theater, publishing industry, etc., must 
pass in order to qualify for complete freedom will 
therefore depend, in part, on the conduct of the 
licensees. Each licensee is thus a trustee for a vital 
part of Germany’s future. In applying for and 
accepting a license, he has affirmed his intention 
to work in the public interest, to the end that free- 
dom under democracy may be attained. 


2. Freedom of Expression 

Freedoom of press and of speech is encouraged, 
subject to the necessity for maintaining military 
security and the interests of Allied Military Gov- 
ernment and preventing Nazi or militarist activity 
or propaganda. 


a) Maintenance of Military Security 

Dissemination of any type of news, information 
or editorial, which incites to riot or resistance to 
Military Government, jeopardizes the occupying 
troops, or otherwise endangers military security, 
is prohibited. 


b) Nazi and Militarist Propaganda 


Dissemination of Nazi and militarist propa- 
ganda, including the propagation of National 
Socialist or related “voelkisch” ideas, such as 
racism and race hatred, any Fascist or anti-demo- 
cratic ideas, and any militarist ideas, pan-Ger- 
manism and German imperialism is prohibited. 


c) Criticism of Military Government Policies or 


Personnel 


Dissemination of any type of news, information 
or editorial, which constitutes a malicious attack 
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upon policies or personnel of Military Govern- 
ment, aims to disrupt unity among the Allies, or 
seeks to evoke the distrust and hostility of the 
German people against any Occupying Power, 
is prohibited. 
3. Equitable Opportunity for Expression of Varying 
Points of View 

Because of shortage of facilities and materials 
the number of licensees will necessarily be limited. 
Therefore, licensees will insure that equitable op- 
portunity of expression is given all important 
parties and points of view, except when specifically 
exempted from this provision by the terms of 
their license, or when the nature of the medium 


is such that political opinions are not ordinarily 
expressed. 


4. Selection of Personnel 


The licensee must select his personnel from 
among those whose past records show them to be 
capable of assisting in the building of a sound, 
democratic society in Germany. Eligibility for 
employment shall be governed by the law for 
Liberation from National Socialism and Militar- 
ism except that under no condition will any person 
be employed in a policy-making, editorial or other 
position in which he substantially influences the 
information presented to the German people, who 
has been a proved or an avowed believer in Nazism 
or racial and militaristic creeds, an officer in any 
party formation or a member of an organization 
found to be a war criminal by the International 
Military Tribunal, unless duly registered for such 
employment or granted special permission by the 
Office of Information Control. 


5. Permissible Source Material 


Licensees are permitted to use the services of 
foreign news and publishing agencies and other 
business enterprises licensed to do business in the 
U.S. Zone of Germany in accordance with the 
terms of their contracts with such agencies and 
enterprises. Subject to the provisions of German 
copyright law, licensees may quote or paraphrase 
from newspapers and periodicals licensed or other- 
wise authorized for sale or distribution within the 
U.S. Zone of Germany. Foreign radio broad- 
casts may likewise be quoted; in such cases the 
broadcast in question must be accurately tran- 
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scribed and the transcription must be available 
for reference check. 


6. Responsibility in the Use of Source Material 


Licensees will be held responsible for observance 
of all provisions of this instruction in the use of 
material from foreign sources. The fact that the 
material is contained in a news file or publication 
licensed or otherwise authorized to do business in 
the U.S. Zone of Germany in no way constitutes 
relief from this responsibility. The source of all 
news except local reporting will be clearly iden- 
tified. Where several sources are used, the source 
of each portion of the article must be clearly indi- 
cated. Editorials and commentaries must bear 
the name or initials of the author. News stories 
whose main appeal is sensational must be played 
in balance and not over-played at the expense of 
important but less sensational news. 


7. Violations of Instructions 


For violations of these instructions a licensee is 
subject to temporary limitation or suspension of 
his operations, or to revocation of his license. This 
action in no way prejudices the right of Military 
Government to take such other action and to 
administer such further penalties, including fine 
or imprisonment, as the offense may warrant. 

8. This instruction supersedes all previous 
policy instructions to licensees which have been 
issued. 

By Orper or Minrrary GOVERNMENT. 


ANNEX E 


OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY (U.S8.) 


AG 010.6 (IC) 
Sussecr: ACA Directive No. 40 


To: Directors, Office of Military Government for 

Bavaria 

Office of Military Government for 
Greater Hesse 

Office of Military Government for 
Wuerttemberg-Baden 

Office of Military Government for 
Bremen 

Office of Military Government for 
Berlin Sector 


3 February 1947 
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1. The attached Directive No. 40 of the Allied 
Control Authority will be implemented as follows: 


a. Par 1 does not alter, but substantially re- 
peats, present U.S. Military Government policy 
on German information services, as set forth in 
AG letter AG 000.7 (IC), “Instructions for Ger- 
man Information Services”, under date of 30 Sep- 
tember 1946. 

b. Par 2a and 2b of ACA Directive No. 40 
are to be considered substantially identical in in- 
tent with paragraphs 2a, 2b and 2c of AG letter 
referred to above. 

c. Activities referred to in paragraphs 2c and 
2d of ACA Directive No. 40 should be considered 
as specific examples of actions prohibited under 
present regulations regarding German informa- 
tion services. Such activities may be prosecuted 
under Directive No. 40. 

d. Members of German political parties 
should refrain from making public statements 
which would be prohibited publication under AG 
letter referred to above. 

2. Violations of this Directive may be prose- 
cuted under Sec 43 of the Military Government 
Ordinance No. 1 (MGR 23-214). Reports of vio- 
lations will be channelled through Information 
Control in cases involving German information 
services and Civil Administration Division in 
cases involving members of German political par- 
ties. Prosecutions envisaged under this para- 
graph will be undertaken only after consultation 
with Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U.S.). 

3. The Military Government Prosecutor in 
charge of the locality where the offense occurred 
will initiate proceedings when prosecution is re- 
quested by Information Control or Civil Adminis- 
tration Division. 


ACA Directive No. 40, 
AG 000.6 (IC), OMGUS, 3 February 1947 


4. Prosecution by a Military Government Court 
will be requested only if other sanctions (repri- 
mand, suspension, prohibition of activity, etc.) 
are considered inadequate. 

5. ACA Directive No. 40 should be brought to 
the attention of representatives of German politi- 
cal parties and full publicity given to it in German 
press and radio. 
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6. Further implementing instructions will be 
issued in the light of subsequent experience. 


By Direction or THE Minirary GOVERNOR: 


G. H. Garver 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGD 
Adjutant General 
1 Incl: a/s 


ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 
CONTROL COUNCIL 
DIRECTIVE NO. 40 


Policy to be Followed by German Politicians 
and the German Press 


Tue Controt Councit Directs as Foiiows: 


1. With due consideration to the necessity for 
maintaining military security, the German demo- 
cratic parties and the German press shall be 
allowed to discuss freely German political prob- 
lems. Comments on the policy of the Occupying 
Powers in Germany are allowed. The publication 
in the German press of factual information on 
world events, including informative articles taken 
from the foreign press is also allowed. 


2. Members of German political parties and the 
German press must refrain from all statements 
and from the publication or reproduction of arti- 
cles which: 

a. contribute towards the spreading of na- 
tionalistic, pan-Germanic militarist, fascist, or 
anti-democratic ideas; 

b. spread rumors aimed at disrupting unity 
amongst the allies, or which cause distrust and a 
hostile attitude on the part of the German people 
towards any of the Occupying Powers; 

c. embody criticism directed against the de- 
cisions of the Conferences of the Allied Powers on 
Germany or against the decisions of the Control 
Council ; 

d. appeal to Germans to take action against 
democratic measures undertaken by the Com- 
manders-in-Chiefs in their zones. 

3. Offenders will be prosecuted for any breach 
of this Directive. 


ANNEX F 
OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY (U.S8.) 


AG 000.76 (IS) 80 September 1948 


Supsecr: Legislation on Freedom of the Press. 
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To: Directors, Office of Military Government 

for Bavaria 

Office of Military Government 
for Hesse 

Office of Military Government 
for Wuerttemberg-Baden 

Office of Military Government 
for Bremen 


1. The question of licensing political party 
newspapers has once more been raised for con- 
sideration and the decision has been taken not to 
issue licenses for such political party newspapers. 
However, U.S. Military Government is now pre- 
paring to relinquish its licensing powers in the field 
of newspapers, books, periodicals and other publi- 
cations as soon as adequate legislation to protect 
the freedom of the press has been enacted in the 
various Laender. 

2. The present U.S. Military Government li- 
censing system will be terminated progressively 
by Laender as acceptable legislation becomes effec- 
tive. Moreover, it is not contemplated that a Ger- 
man licensing system be instituted when Military 
Government Licensing ceases. It will then be pos- 
sible for individuals or groups, such as political 
parties, labor unions, religious organization or 
educational bodies to enter the publishing field 
without the necessity of obtaining a special license 
to publish. 

3. It is, therefore, directed that you consult with 
the Minister-President in your Land in order to 
secure the enactment of legislation protecting free- 
dom of the press. Such legislation shall apply to 
all products of the printing press and shall con- 
form with Military Government policy as follows: 


a. Such legislation shall implement the gen- 
eral guarantees of the free press as expressed in 
Land constitutions and shall exclude the institu- 
tion of any system of special licensing not required 
of all other business enterprises. 

b. Such legislation shall protect the press 
from governmental domination or domination by 
special interests. 

c. Such legislation shall guarantee the pre- 
rogatives of a free press in obtaining and publish- 
ing information of public interest. 

d. Such legislation shall guarantee that there 
be no arbitrary interference by the police or other 
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administrative bodies in the free flow and dis- 
semination of news and printed matter. 


e. Such legislation shall specifically exclude 
the revival of honor courts, press chambers, or 
other forms of organized press control exercised 
by the Nazi Regime. 


f. Such legislation shall prohibit censorship 
or control of the content of news and published 
material except through legal process in the event 
of a violation of existing laws regarding libel, 
defamation, fraud, indecency or breach of the 
peace (Landesfriedensbruch). 


4. It is requested that this headquarters be ad- 
vised of action taken in connection with this letter 
and that progress be reported weekly to the Di- 
rector, Information Services Division and Director, 
Civil Administration Division. 


By Direction or THE Minitrary Governor: 


G. H. Garpe 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGD 
Adjutant General 


ANNEX G 


OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY (U.S.) 


AG 386 (IC) 1 April 1947 


Sussecr: Interim Procedure for Retention by 
Property Control of Certain Properties 
Operated by Information Control Li- 
censees 


To: Directors, Office of Military Government for 

Bavaria. 

Office of Military Government for 
Wuerttemberg-Baden 

Office of Military Government for 
Hesse 

Office of Military Government for 
Bremen 

Office of Military Government for 
Berlin Sector * 

. Action subject to existing agreements with other occu- 
pying powers. 

1. The following interim procedure will, until 
further notice, be followed with respect to reten- 
tion by Property Control of properties operated 
by Information Control registrants and licensees 
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which are owned by persons who have been ex- 
onerated by denazification tribunals or against 
whom sanctions have been imposed which did not 
include confiscation of property. 


2. You are hereby authorized and directed to 
retain in property control custody such owners’ 
property as is operated by licensees of Information 
Control. You will release in accordance with es- 
tablished procedures, and will not reassume cus- 
tody of such owner’s property as is operated by 
Information Control Registrants (printers, book 
sellers, cinema and theater operators). Property 
Control, at Land level, will give prior written 
notice to Information Control, at Land level, of 
the release of properties operated by registrants 
where the owner is exonerated in a denazification 
proceeding or sanctions are imposed which do not 
include the confiscation of property. 


3. You are hereby further authorized and di- 
rected to release to such owners in accordance with 
established procedures the accrued rentals, profits 
or other income from property operated by In- 
formation Control licensees, such as properly be- 
long to the owners. Future rentals paid by In- 
formation Control licensees or other proceeds or 
income from such properties, properly belonging 
to such owners, will not be subject, by reason of 
the custody retained over the property, to prop- 
erty control custody or blocking control. 


4. In all cases such owners will pay or assume 
the payment of the unamortized portion of the cost 
of all repairs and improvements to and all capital 
investments in property during the time that such 
properties were under property control custody or 
were otherwise operated by or in the interest of 
Military Government. 


By Direction or THE Minirary GOVERNOR: 


G. H. Garpe 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGD 
Adjutant General 


ANNEX H 


OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY (U.8.) 


AG 601 (IC) 20 September 1947 


Supsecr: Advance Notice of Amendment to Title 
2i—Procedure for the Retention or 
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Taking of Property Control Custody 
of Certain Properties Operated or Re- 
quired for Operation by Newspaper Li- 
censees of the Information Control 
Division. 


To: Directors, Office of Military Government 

for Bavaria 

Office of Military Government 
for Wuerttemberg-Baden 

Office of Military Government 
for Hesse 

Office of Military Government 
for Bremen 

Office of Military Government 
for Berlin Sector * 


*Action subject to existing agreements with other occu- 
pying powers. 


1. Reference and Rescission : 


Letter, OMGUS, “Interim Procedure for Reten- 
tion by Property Control of Certain Properties 
Operated by Information Control Licensees,” AG 
386 (IC), 1 April 1947, is hereby rescinded. 


2. The following procedure will, until further 
notice, be followed with respect to the retention or 
taking of custody by Property Control of prop- 
erties operated, or required for operation, by news- 
paper licensees of the Information Control Divi- 
sion which are owned by persons not affected by 
the Law for Liberation from National Socialism 
and Militarism or who, being subject to the law, 
have been exonerated by denazification tribunals 
or have received sentences which did not include 
confiscation of property. The property of such an 
owner will not be held in property control custody 
after the execution by such an owner of a volun- 
tary lease agreement as hereinafter described. 

3. A voluntary lease between such an owner and 
a newspaper licensee of the Information Control 
Division is to be preferred over a mandatory lease 
made between a property control custodian and a 
newspaper licensee. You will give every encour- 
agement and opportunity to such owners and news- 
paper licensees to enter into voluntary agreements. 
A mandatory lease will not be transacted until it 
is clear that a voluntary lease is unobtainable. 
However, if no voluntary lease has been concluded 
by thirty (30) days after the licensee’s first offer 
to negotiate a lease, then the presumption arises 
that the owner has no real intention of concluding 
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a voluntary lease and a mandatory (involuntary) 
lease will be concluded forthwith by Military 
Government. The terms and conditions of volun- 
tary leases will be determined by the agreement of 
the parties to the lease except that the minimum 
term of the lease shall be the same as is provided 
for in the case of mandatory leases. Where an 
owner having voluntarily entered into a lease 
agreement violates the lease in such substantial 
manner as to constitute a breach of the contract 
of lease and as to justify its rescission, property 
control custody may be re-asserted over the prop- 
erty and a mandatory lease thereupon made 
through a Property Control custodian. 

4. You are hereby authorized and directed, 
whenever it appears that a German owner, as 
described in paragraph 2 hereof, is unwilling or 
unable to enter into a voluntary lease agreement, 
to retain or to take into property control custody 
the property of such owner that is operated by, or 
is required for operation by, a newspaper licensee 
of the Information Control Division. 

5. The duration of a mandatory lease made 
through a Property Control custodian will be for 
an initial maximum period of five (5) years be- 
ginning from the date of final approval of the 
lease. Such lease shall provide, however, that if, 
three months prior to the termination of the lease, 
the newspaper licensee proves to the satisfaction of 
Military Government that he has without success 
made every reasonable effort to obtain other news- 
paper printing facilities and that such facilities 
are not available or obtainable under reasonable 
conditions, considering all the circumstances, then 
the lease shall be extended for an additional period 
of three (3) years. 

6. A mandatory lease made through a Property 
Control custodian shall require the payment of a 
fair rental by the newspaper licensee. The rental 
rate shall be subject to review and revision in the 
light of changing economy and financial condi- 
tions at the close of each 12-month period, starting 
with the effective date of the lease and in case of a 
major change, such as the introduction of a new 
currency, as soon as practicable after such major 
change takes place. The rental rate shall be fixed 
in conformity with applicable local ordinances or 
regulations of the community in which the prop- 
erty in question is located by mutual agreement 
between the parties concerned or, if they are unable 
to agree, by such non-judicial body or agency, con- 
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sisting of persons experienced and skilled in busi- 
ness and commerce, which normally performs 
arbitration services in business and commercial 
disputes, or by such other methods as may be desig- 
nated by Military Government. 

7. In cities where only one newspaper printing 
plant is available and more than one Information 
Control newspaper licensee is established, all news- 
paper licensees shall have equal printing privileges 
or equal opportunities of management and control 
of the property. This shall be accomplished by 
either of the following methods: 


a. The property shall be directly managed 
and operated by the Property Control custodian 
who will print the newspapers of the licensees upon 
a job contract basis. The custodian will grant 
equal treatment to all newspaper licensees and will 
fully perform his contract with such licensees 
before doing printing work for others. 

b. The property shall be managed and oper- 
ated by an independent printer who will lease the 
property from the Property Control custodian 
upon the same conditions as is provided for in the 
case of other mandatory leases. The independent 
printer shall print the papers of the newspaper 
licensees upon a job contract basis. The terms of 
the printer’s lease will be such that he will be re- 
quired to grant equal treatment to all newspaper 
licensees and to fully perform his contracts with 
such licensees before undertaking printing work 
for others. 

c. The newspaper licensees will join together 
in the formation of a printing company or part- 
nership in which they will all have equal capital 
participation. The printing company will lease 
the property from the Property Control custodian 
upon the same terms as provided for in the case of 
other mandatory leases. 

8. The property in question may in some in- 
stances consist primarily of printing equipment 
suitable for general contract printing and only 
secondarily and in a minor part, consist of equip- 
ment suitable for the printing of a newspaper. 
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Where that part of the equipment for newspaper 
printing is thus relatively small compared to that 
part of the equipment devoted to general printing, 
the owner may be allowed to remain in possession 
of the property and given opportunity to contract 
with the licensees for the printing of the news- 
paper on a job contract basis. Such a contract 
will be subject to the same conditions as apply 
herein to voluntary leases. 

9. All mandatory leases shall contain a stipu- 
lation to the fact that the lease may be cancelled by 
the authority of Military Government at any time 
without prior notice. 

10. Where the property of an owner, described 
in paragraph 2 hereof, is held in property con- 
trol custody solely for the purpose of making such 
property available through a mandatory lease to 
a newspaper licensee of the Information Control 
Division, all accrued rentals or other income, such 
as properly belong to the owner, shall be released 
to such owner. Future rentals paid by the In- 
formation Control Division licensee or other pro- 
ceeds or income from such property properly be- 
longing to the owner, will not be subject, by reason 
of the custody of the property, to being retained in 
property control custody or to blocking control 
under Military Government Law No. 52. 

11. Upon expiration or termination of a manda- 
tory lease the owner will pay or assume the pay- 
ment of the unamortized cost of all repairs and 
improvements to and all capital investments in 
the property during such time that the property 
was under property control custody. All fixtures 
added to the property and all replacements of 
machines and other equipment or facilities made 
by the newspaper licensee shall revert to, and be- 
come the property of, the owner. All mandatory 
leases shall contain provisions to this effect. This 
letter is advance notice of amendment to Title 21. 


By Direction oF THE MiILirary GOVERNOR: 


G. H. Garpe 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGD 
Adjutant General 








THE GERMAN PRESS 
ANNEX I 


OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR 
GERMANY (U.S.) 


AG 000.76 (IS) 


Supsect: Leases in Behalf of IS Licensed News- 
paper Publishers 


To: Directors, Office of Military Government for 

Bavaria. 

Office of Military Government for 
Wuerttemberg-Baden 

Office of Military Government for 
Hesse 

Office of Military Government for 
Bremen 

Office of Military Government for 
Berlin Sector 

1. Reference and reaffirmation: 


Letter, OMGUS, “Advance Notice of Amend- 
ment to Title 2i—Procedure for the Retention or 
Taking of Property Control Custody of Certain 
Properties Operated or Required for Operation 
by Newspaper Licensees of the Information Con- 
trol Division,” AG 601 (IC), 20 September 1947 
is hereby reaffirmed. 

2. Whereas it was specifically provided in sub- 
ject AG Letter that a mandatory (involuntary) 
lease was to be concluded by Military Government 
in instances when a voluntary lease had not been 
concluded by thirty (30) days after the licensee’s 
first offer to negotiate a lease (Paragraph 3), the 
conclusion of such leases has in many instances 
been unduly delayed. 





3. You are hereby authorized and directed to 
initiate such action as may be necessary in order 
to execute all leases pending in your Land in con- 
nection with subject AG Letter by 31 January 
1949. It is understood that execution of certain 
of the pending leases has been delayed because 
denazification proceedings against owners of the 
properties involved have not yet been concluded. 
You are hereby instructed that subject AG Letter 
of 20 September 1947 is to apply to such cases, and 
mandatory leases are to be executed forthwith in 
such cases, within the terms of subject AG Letter, 
unless voluntary leases can be obtained. Volun- 
tary leases in pending cases involving owners 
against whom denazification proceedings have not 
yet been concluded, will be entered into by the cus- 
todian with the written approval and ratification 
by the owner of the terms of the lease. This pro- 
vision will not prejudice or affect the validity of 
leases already entered into in connection with sub- 
ject AG Letter of 20 September 1947. 


4. The authority to take properties into custody, 
contained in AG Letter 601, will not be exercised 
after 31 January 1949. Thereafter, no properties 
will be taken into custody for the sole purpose of 
executing a lease with a newspaper licensee. In 
the interim, until 31 January 1949, with the ex- 
ception of properties operated or required for 
operation by newspapers already licensed by In- 
formation Services Division, no properties shall 
be taken into custody for such purpose. 


By Direction or THE Miuirary GovEeRNOR: 


G. H. Garver 
Lieutenant Colonel, AGD 
Adjutant General 
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Three Years of Reparations 


Special Report of the U.S. Military Governor for Germany 


NOVEMBER 1948 


PROGRESS OF REPARATIONS FROM GERMANY IN THE FORM OF CAPITAL INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Basie Reparations Negotiations 


At Potsdam, prior intergovernmental discus- 
sions on the subject of reparations were formalized 
in an agreement on reparations, intended to com- 
pensate to the greatest possible extent the loss and 
suffering which Germany had occasioned to other 
nations and to accomplish the industrial disarm- 
ament of Germany. The Potsdam agreement * 
provided for reparations by the delivery of capital 
industrial equipment from Germany to United 
Nations and further settlement from German ex- 
ternal assets. This report deals only with the 
problem of reparations in the form of capital in- 
dustrial equipment. 


The Potsdam agreement provided : 


1. Reparations claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be 
met by removals from the Zone of Germany occu- 
pied by the U.S.S.R. 

2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the repa- 
rations claims of Poland from its own share of 
reparations. 

3. In addition to the reparations to be taken by 
the U.S.S.R. from its own zone of occupation, the 
U.S.S.R. shall receive additionally from the 
Western Zones: 


a. Fifteen percent (by value) of such usable 
and complete industrial capital equipment 
as is unnecessary for the German peacetime 
economy and should be removed from the Western 
Zones of Germany, in exchange for an equivalent 
value of food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, clay 
products, petroleum products, and such other com- 
modities as may be agreed upon. 


* Report of the Tripartite Conference of Berlin (Berlin 
Protocol or Declaration of Potsdam) on 2 Aug. 1945. 
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b. Ten percent (by value) of such industrial 
capital equipment as is unnecessary for the Ger- 
man peacetime economy and should be removed 
from the Western Zones, to be transferred to the 
Soviet Government on reparations account with- 
out payment or exchange of any kind in return. 

4. The reparations claims of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries entitled 
to reparations shall be met from the Western 
Zones. The nations thus entitled to receive repa- 
rations are represented in the Inter-Allied Repara- 
tion Agency and will hereinafter be called the 
IARA nations. These nations are 19 in number— 
Albania, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. The nations to whom 
commitments were thus made and their relative 
shares in the capital industrial equipment allo- 
cated to IARA are shown in Table I. 

The amount and character of equipment sur- 
plus to a peacetime German economy was to be 
determined by the Allied Control Council, subject 
to the final approval of the Zonal Commander in 
the Zone from which the equipment was to be re- 
moved. Prior to establishing the total amount of 
equipment subject to removal, “Advance De- 
liveries” were to be made from certain plants con- 
sidered as obviously surplus to any subsequently 
agreed level of German peacetime industry. In 
accordance with this agreement the Western oc- 
cupying powers prepared in the fall of 1945 an 
advance list of plants which might be dismantled 
and delivered as reparations prior to quadripartite 
agreement on the future level of industry. 





THREE YEARS OF REPARATIONS 


Preparatory estimates and negotiations took 
place during the fall and winter of 1945-1946 re- 
garding the level of German industry which might 
be necessary to meet the needs of the occupying 
forces and displaced persons in Germany, and to 
maintain average living standards in Germany not 
exceeding the average in other European coun- 
tries. The four occupying powers on 26 March 
1946 agreed on a “Plan for Reparations and Level 
of Post-War German Economy” (dated 27 March 


REVISION OF 


Change in Basic Conditions 


From the inception of the Allied Control Au- 
thority, the U.S. Delegation repeatedly intro- 
duced proposals to implement the Potsdam agree- 
ment regarding economic unity of Germany. The 
Soviet Delegation, however, refused to share 
German resources, to pool export proceeds and im- 
ports, to eliminate zonal boundaries, or to share in 
any deficit for Germany as a whole. The U.S. 
Delegation maintained the position that the three 
key provisions of Potsdam—Reparations and 
elimination of War Potential, a common ex- 
port/import plan, and economic unification—must 
be carried out at the same time. 

In view of the continued failure to agree on 
economic unification, it was obvious that one pri- 
mary assumption of the 1946 level of industry 
plan had not been realized and that the plan could, 
therefore, no longer be regarded as in effect. One 
consequence of its break-down was that the lack 
of free interchange of goods and services effectively 
reduced the productive capacity of each occupa- 
tion zone, with the implication that a greater pro- 
portion of industrial equipment would have to be 
retained in the Western Zones to provide eventu- 
ally the self-support and minimum standards of 
living envisaged at Potsdam. At this time, the 
condition of four more or less independent zones 
was so serious as to indicate the need for substan- 
tial contributions in the form of imports from the 
United States and the United Kingdom to meet 
occupation costs and to prevent starvation. 

In order to make some progress towards de- 
veloping a self-sustaining economy and at the same 
time to resume in part the interregional flow of 
trade contemplated at Potsdam, the U.S. and U. K. 

authorities prepared and put into effect early in 
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1946). This plan, which proposed to reduce heavy 
industry in Germany to about 50 to 55 percent 
of the 1938 level, was predicated on conditions 
stated in the Potsdam agreement; particularly 
that, during the period of occupation, Germany 
would be treated as a single economic unit in which 
scarce goods and services would be allocated 
equitably throughout the country, and all powers 
would share in whatever import deficit might be 
necessary. 


INITIAL PLAN 


1947 a plan for economic unification of their zones. 
This plan was designed to permit subsequent ad- 
mission of the French and Soviet Zones whenever 
the respective Governments might indicate their 
willingness to conform to the economic agreements 
of Potsdam. 


Reduction of Dismantling for Reparations 


Since the Quadripartite Plan for Reparations 
and the Level of Post-War German Economy had 
been predicated on economic unity, the failure to 
obtain this condition necessitated an upward re- 
vision in the peacetime needs for industrial capac- 
ity and a corresponding reduction in industrial 
capacity which could be considered surplus and 
available for reparations. The U.S. Delegation in 
May of 1946 announced the suspension of further 
dismantling for reparations of other than Cate- 
gory I War Plants and the advance reparations 
plants (24 advance plants were located in the U.S. 
Zone) which had been determined to be available 
in any event, and had been approved for repara- 
tions prior to agreement on the level of industry. 


Allocations of Reparations Plants—August 1947 


Further allocation of plants was suspended in 
May of 1946 along with the dismantling reduction 
referred to above. However, in order to make 
available as reparations additional equipment not 
needed for the post-war Germany economy, the 
U.S. Deputy Military Governor in October 1946 
proposed the immediate allocation of general pur- 
pose equipment in war plants, many of which were 
already partially or completely dismantled. Act- 
ing upon this proposal the Allied Control Author- 
ity proceeded with the first of such allocations in 
November 1946, when from 49 war plants from the 
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U.S. Zone 36 plants were allocated to the IARA 
nations and 13 to the U.S.S.R. (including Poland). 
These allocations were termed “bulk” alloca- 
tions since they constituted in each plant only the 
equipment which was usable for peacetime pur- 
poses, and did not necessarily constitute an entire 
production unit. 

Similar bulk allocations were made in January, 
April, June, August, October and November 1947 
resulting in a total of 20 war plants (general pur- 
pose equipment only) being allocated to the 
U.S.S.R. and 74 to the IARA nations from the 
U.S. Zone. (Shipment of general purpose equip- 
ment from these U.S. Zone plants has now—De- 
cember 1948—been completed.) During this same 
period 108 plants were allocated from the U.K. 
Zone and 18 plants were allocated from the French 
Zone. During 1946 and 1947 capital industrial 
equipment was being taken from the Soviet Zone 
and shipped to the East by the occupying power. 
The plant capacity thus removed from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany has never been made known to 
the Western Allies. 


THREE YEARS OF REPARATIONS 


Revised Level of Industry 

Failure to obtain economic unification of the 
four zones of Germany necessitated an upward 
revision of the industry level in the U.S-U.K. 
Zones with a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of surplus plants available for reparations. 
This new Level of Industry was adopted in 
August 1947, and in October 1947 the U.S. and 
British Zone Commanders published a list of 683 
plants consisting of war plants and advance de- 
livery plants which had already been listed for 
reparations, plus an additional group of surplus 
peacetime plants available for reparations from 
the U.S.-U.K. Bizonal Area. A similar list was 
presented simultaneously for information by the 
French occupation authorities. Industry distri- 
bution of these plants is shown in Table II. This 
revised level of industry permitted the additional 
retention by the Germans in the Western Zones 
of Germany of approximately 641 plants, since 
the number of plants to be taken for reparations 
had been reduced from about 1500 being con- 
sidered in the 1946 level of industry to 859 in the 
October 1947 list. 


STATUS OF ALLOCATIONS FOR REPARATIONS 


After the disruption of the Allied Control 
Council in March 1948 by the withdrawal of the 
Soviet element, reparations plants could no longer 
be allocated between East and West as before. 
Under the circumstances it was necessary that the 
three Western Zone Commanders release plants 
directly, if they were to prevent further delays in 
completion of the reparations program. On 7 
July 1948, 140 plants and part plants were made 
available to TIARA for sub-allocation among its 
member nations. Of these 140 plants, 43 are in the 
U.S. Zone, 62 in the British Zone and 35 in the 
French Zone. On 23 November 1948 an additional 
allocation was made to LARA by the British Zone 
Commander consisting of equipment from 10 
plants located in the British Zone; two of the 10 
are war plants from which only general purpose 
equipment is being offered and eight are surplus 
industrial plants or part plants. All of the above 
plants allocated by the Zone Commanders were 
included in the reparations lists of October 1947. 
Table II shows status of all allocations as of 30 
November 1948. 
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Status of Allocations and Shipments 
from the U.S. Zone 


Under the revised estimates of capacity excess 
to the needs of the Bizonal Area the tonnage of 
reparations equipment available from the U.S. 
Zone is as follows: 


Advance Reparations Plants—(less Cat. I 





TU eI iit saitpctecnscisivnses tithes be sain ciabatta 76, 000 
SD Wee ir icine ciseticecnntaansesii 117, 000 
Surplus Industrial Plants__.._..__.._____-__ 30, 000 

a asa ands cca cesar diaeresis 223, 000 


At the end of November 1948, 202,000 tons had 
been allocated, with 67,000 to the U.S.S.R. and 
135,000 to the IARA nations. (Allocations and 
deliveries to the U.S.S.R. have been suspended 
pending clarification of “technical difficulties” 
and other matters now being discussed at govern- 
mental level.) Shipments of equipment allocated 
to the U.S.S.R. from plants in the US. Zone were 
virtually completed prior to the Soviet withdrawal 
from the Control Council in March 1948. Of the 
135,000 tons allocated to the IARA nations, 123,- 
000 have been shipped at the end of November, 
1948. 
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Review of Reparations Lists 

Reparations lists have been and are being 
studied by various special groups such as the 
Cabinet Technical Mission in 1947 and the Wolfe 
Committee. In accordance with the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, Public Law 472, 80th Con- 
gress, the Humphreys Committee has reviewed the 
list with a view towards determining which, if 
any, of the listed plants might contribute a greater 
immediate benefit in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram if retained in Germany. It is significant to 
note that the total value of the reparations plants 





removed from the U.S., U.K. and French Zones 
of Occupation. Their proportionate shares of the } 
75% of the equipment removed which is allocated | 
to IARA are stated in this table. (The Soviet 
Union and Poland are not [LARA nations but re. 
ceive the other 25% of the equipment removed 
from the U.S., U.K. and French Zones plus all 
capital industrial equipment which they unilater. 
ally remove from the Soviet Zone of Occupation.) 
Proportionate share of 


industrial equipment 
allocated to IARA 


























. - Count Percent 
selected for removal in the three Western Zones ; on ; * 
b — Cossmendeen te eites > & United States of America 11. 80 
y the ne Commanders is estimated to be Sian 0. 35 
RM 1,055,000,000, a small figure when compared Australia . 0. 95 
to the total value of German industry or to the Belgium 4. 50 
staggering war costs borne by the Allied powers ee ei : 50 
; a « ) c . 35 
(more than $330 billion by the U.S. alone). aoe 0 = 
Further allocations to the IARA nations from iii 5 De 22 0 
the approved lists may be made upon completion United Kingdom 27. 80 
of the present review. Greece . 4. 35 
India 2 90 
Pakistan |° ae 
TABLE I DEON 50s. Sk Wwe Sve « 0. 40 
a ee ee eee eee 1.90 
The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency New Zealand. 0. 60 
Netherlands . 5. 60 
, ; , Czechoslovakia . 5 4.30 
These nations receive reparations from Ger- Tien of Beaih Atte . 0.10 
many in the form of capital industrial equipment Yugoslavia 9. 60 
TABLE II 
Analysis by Industrial Field of Plants Available for Reparations 
Under Revised Level of Industry Plan 
War plants Advance delivery | Revised surplus Total | 
Major industrial eld ~-------—- | ke? 
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Coco cor y | oe , ed 
War Plants. 94 27 | 170 11 6 me bs a. ke a Se oe 198 | 336 
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Ferrous Metals . , Se Bk eek a 84 5 2 | 87 94 
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oved | aliens 
s all 187 
ater Norse: These 859 plants include 176 plants in the French Zone comprising a revised list of plants and part-plants 
Lon.) available for reparations from the French Zone; however, this list has not been integrated with the Bizonal level of industry 
nor has it received quadripartite approval. Only 84 plants in the French Zone thus far approved for reparations by the 
sual Allied Control Authority are included in the tables published in the Monthly Report of the Military Governor, which 
ARA gives a total of plants in the three Western Zones of 767. Thus the difference between 859 and 767 is accounted for by 
vt the 92 plants in the French Zone which have not yet received quadripartite approval. 
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ia) TABLE III 
0 Allocation Status of Reparations Plants 
0 From the Three Western Zones as of 
: 30 November 1948 
7 All i > & 
30) | U.S.S.R. and . ann 
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Private Commercial Entrants to Japan 


[SCAP] Crrecutar No. 1 
14 January 1949 


I. Reseissions and References. 
1. a. Rescissions. 


(1) Cireular 3, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
25 February 1948. 

(2) Circular 20, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
24 June 1948. 

(3) Circular 25, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
27 July 1948. 

b. References. 

(1) Circular 1, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
3 January 1948. 

(2) Circular 21, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
26 June 1948. 

(3) Circular 2, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
14 January 1949. 


II. General. 


2. Upon properly sponsored application, ap- 
proved as hereinafter provided, entry of private 
commercial entrants to Japan is permitted pro- 
vided their entrance is for one or more of the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


a. Engaging in private trade for the purchase 
of, or to make arrangements for future purchases 
of potential exports, or to sell or make available 
the raw materials or other commodities which 
Japan must import in order to increase the volume 
of foreign trade. 

b. Providing services necessary and attendant 
to international trade. 

c. Seeking restitution of holdings in Japan 
prior to the war, the restitution of which would 
contribute to the economic rehabilitation of Japan. 

d. Investigating business and investment pos- 
sibilities which would contribute to the economic 
rehabilitation of Japan. 


e. Conducting business and investment ac- 
tivities in conformity with applicable regulations 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
and Japanese law. 

3. The provisions of this circular do not operate 
in any way to discontinue the authorization for 
trade representatives and commercial missions for 
the conduct of international trade on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. (Memorandum from 
General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, for Chiefs of Allied Missions in 
Japan, AG 091.31 (14 May 47) ESS/EX, subject: 
Trade Representatives in Japan, 14 May 1947.) 


III. Application for Entry. 

4. a. Applications for entry of commercial en- 
trants must be sponsored by the country concerned 
for the purposes outlined in paragraph 2. Ap- 
plications should be submitted to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers by the repre- 
sentative in Japan of the country of the national 
desiring entry. In the event that the country 
concerned does not have a diplomatic representa- 
tive in Japan, the request may be made through 
diplomatic channels to the United States Depart- 
ment of State, or through the diplomatic mission 
in Japan representing the country’s interest. 

b. Applications will contain the following 

information : 

(1) Full name. 

(2) Place and date of birth. 

(3) Citizenship. If naturalized, date and 
place of naturalization. 

(4) Present occupation, including name of 
organization with which employed, if 
applicable. 

(5) Full explanation of purpose of visit to 
Japan and full description of nature of 
work to be performed, including name 
of organization with which applicant is 
to be employed, attached or will 
represent. 

(6) Particulars concerning subsistence and 
housing arrangements in Japan. (Jap- 
anese Government operated hotels are 
available for not to exceed 60 days.) 
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(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


Desired length of stay. 

Desired date of entry. 

Point of origin outside Japan and final 
destination in Japan. 

Probable port of arrival in Japan. 
Number, date of issuance, period of 
validity of passport and issuing au- 
thority. 


c. Applications will be considered by the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in pri- 


ority of their receipt. 


Entry permits will be 


valid during a period of 60 days. 


d. Not more than two representatives from 
any single private firm or enterprise (other than 
those companies providing services attendant with 
trade) will be permitted entry at any one time 
when such entry requires use of Japanese Govern- 
ment operated hotels. 


e. Upon arrival of a commercial entrant at 
point of entry: 


(1) 


(2) 


He will have in his possession a pass- 
port or equivalent travel document, to- 
gether with a statement in English from 
an authorized representative of the coun- 
try of his nationality at point of origin, 
that he has been cleared by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers for 
entry into Japan; this statement will 
include the same information required in 
paragraph 4b. 

His baggage will be subject to customs 
inspection and may include those items 
which can be reasonably assumed to be 
for his own personal use, consisting of 
personal property, household articles, 
professional instruments and tools of 
trade, and such bona fide samples or 
other commercial items of a value not to 
exceed $500 as may be necessary and ap- 
propriate in the conduct of his author- 
ized business. Importation of property 
and cargo of individuals into Japan will 
be in accordance with the provisions of 
Circular 21, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers, 26 June 1948, and such other regu- 
lations as may be promulgated from 
time to time by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers. Declarations 
will include all money, negotiable instru- 
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(3 


(4 


) 


— 


ments, legal and commercial documents, 
and all property which he wishes to take 
into Japan. Items for personal use, 
bona fide samples and such other com- 
mercial items as may be necessary and 
appropriate in the conduct of his author- 
ized business are now admitted duty 
free; however, commercial entrants will 
be required to pay such customs duties as 
may later be imposed. 
He will have in his possession upon ar- 
rival, a certificate showing successful vac- 
cination against smallpox and typhoid 
fever within the preceding 12 months. 
Persons, however, arriving from epidemic 
and smallpox areas may be required to 
show evidence of a successful vaccination 
within the preceding 60 days. Other 
special immunizations may be required as 
deemed necessary by competent quaran- 
tine authorities on the basis of actual or 
threatened epidemic in Japan or to pre- 
vent the introduction of epidemic diseases 
into Japan. All persons arriving in 
Japan shall have in their possession cer- 
tificates showing that the required vacci- 
nations have been received. Persons 
arriving without the required certificates 
will be given the necessary vaccinations 
and placed under observation or surveil- 
lance for a sufficient period to determine 
their freedom from these diseases. 
His passport and authority to enter will 
be checked by military government of- 
ficials and he will be registered. Regis- 
tration will consist of : 
(a) Presentation by the individual, to 
the provost marshal concerned, of 
two passport photographs which he 
has brought with him to Japan, to- 
gether with other instruments neces- 
sary to establish his identity. 

The preparation and issuance of a 

special identification card which will 

contain the following: 

1 Front: Picture of the person regis- 
tered, date of issue, name, nation- 
ality, employing agency or status, 
serial number of the card, and sig- 
nature of registrant, countersigned 
by the provost marshal. 
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2 back: Height, weight, color of 
eyes, color of hair, date of birth, 
and the statement in English and 
Japanese : “The holder of this card 
is registered with the provost mar- 
RE secisscernanisnccin as 

(c) The making of a duplicate record of 
such card and its retention in the files 
of the issuing provost marshal. 


f. Each commercial entrant is required to 

carry with him at all times when outside his abode, 
the identification card referred to in paragraph 
4e (4) (b), and to present this card to proper 
authority upon request. This identification card 
is the only authority required for the commercial 
entrant to travel within Japan to points within 
100 miles of the place of registration. A commer- 
cial entrant traveling more than 100 miles from 
place of registration must have in his possession 
travel orders or authority issued by the appropri- 
ate agency of General Headquarters, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. The identi- 
fication card will be surrendered only upon de- 
parture at point of exit. 
5. a. A commercial entrant desiring to stay 
beyond 60 days must apply after arrival for a 
semipermanent resident’s permit, and will be 
required : 


(1) To provide his own logistic support in- 
dependent of occupation force facilities. 
Extensions beyond 60 days for those de- 
siring to use commercial hotel facilities 
operated by the Japanese Government 
will be granted only in the event that such 
facilities are adequate to permit such ex- 
tension without denying entrance to wait- 
ing applicants. 

(2) To demonstrate that his continued stay 
in Japan will expand the volume of Jap- 
anese foreign trade, assist in the economic 
rehabilitation of Japan, or otherwise 
promote the objectives of the occupation. 


b. If a commercial entrant, prior to obtaining 
a semipermanent resident’s permit, leaves Japan 
and reenters within 30 days, the period of time 
spent away from Japan will be included in the 60 
days in which he must apply for a semipermanent 
resident’s permit. If the period of time spent 
away from Japan is more than 30 days, a new ap- 
plication for entry must be submitted and he will 





again be allowed 60 days after arrival in which to 
apply for a semipermanent resident’s permit. 

6. Entry permits or semipermanent resident’s 
permits may be cancelled at any time at the dis- 
cretion of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. The continued presence of a commercial 
entrant in Japan is contingent upon his contrib- 
uting to the achievement of the objectives of the 
occupation. Actions which are inimical to the 
objectives of the occupation, or which operate to 
the detriment of the economic rehabilitation of 
Japan, are cause for revocation of entry permits. 


IV. Status of Commercial Entrants. 


7. A commercial entrant who is authorized to 
enter Japan under the provisions of this circular 
is not a member of the occupation forces or at- 
tached to or accompanying such forces. Such en- 
trant is subject not only to all laws and regula- 
tions specifically made applicable by their terms 
to commercial entrants, but also to all laws and 
regulations applicable in Japan to other nationals 
of his country who are not members of, or at- 
tached to, or accompanying the occupation forces, 
whether such laws or regulations are promulgated 
by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
or pursuant to authority delegated by him, or by 
the Japanese Government. 

8. All commercial entrants in Japan are pro- 
hibited from committing any act prejudicial to the 
security of the occupation forces or any member 
thereof, or any persons attached to or accompany- 
ing the occupation forces. Commercial entrants 
are subject to arrest by military authorities for the 
violation of applicable regulations of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, including but 
not limited to the following prohibitions: 

a. Entering any of the following areas and 
installations : 
(1) Temporary enclosures and stockades for 
war criminals. 
(2) Dump areas containing confiscated war 
materials and supplies. 
(3) Military installations, except as necessary 
in the transaction of authorized business. 
(4) All other areas and installations that have 
been placed “off limits” for security 
purposes. 
b. Carrying arms or other lethal weapons. 
c. Failing to comply with travel regulations 
promulgated by the occupation forces. 
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9. a. A commercial entrant is subject to arrest 
for offenses committed in Japan against the laws 
and regulations mentioned in paragraph 7, or for 
violation of the provisions of this circular. Such 
arrest in the case of a United Nations national 
will be made by the military police, except that 
in areas where troops of the occupation forces are 
not actually present on duty, and there is reason- 
able evidence that a serious offense has been com- 
mitted, or when otherwise ordered by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers or his author- 
ized subordinates, arrest may be made by the Jap- 
anese police. Arrest in the case of persons not 
United Nations nationals may be made by either 
the military or the Japanese police. 

b. Trial for offenses committed in Japan, 
where the accused is a United Nations national, 
will be by military court. In a case where the 
accused is not a United Nations national, in the 
absence of specific direction by competent author- 
ity that the trial be by military court, trial may 
be either by a Japanese criminal court or by mili- 
tary court. 

10. All persons or organizations in Japan not 
attached to or accompanying the occupation forces 
are subject to Japanese civil law and are subject 
to the jurisdiction of Japanese courts in civil mat- 
ters, except as modified by applicable directives 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers. The Japanese Government has been prohib- 
ited from imposing discriminatory taxes against 
non-Japanese nationals and from imposing any 
tax based upon, or measured in, non-yen cur- 
rencies. United Nations nationals are also exempt 
from any tax against them or their property de- 
signed primarily to meet reparations or other 
charges incurred by the Japanese Government 
because of World War II, such as the Capital 
Levy, the Non-War Sufferers Special Tax, and 
part of the War Indemnity Special Measures Law. 
Except as indicated above, yen income is subject 
to Japanese taxation, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment has the power to carry out property attach- 
ment proceedings and other law enforcement ac- 
tions of a noncriminal nature. However, decisions 
in all civil cases affecting United Nations nationals 
or organizations, or in which such nationals or 
organizations are or may become parties, shall 
be subject to review, including revision or such 
other action as may be considered necessary by 
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the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
or his authorized representatives. 

11. Commercial entrants will conduct their busi- 
ness and investment activities, including interna- 
tional trade, in accordance with provisions of 
Circular 2, General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, 14 January 1949, 
and applicable regulations. With the exception 
of items for personal use and such commercial 
items as may be necessary and appropriate in the 
conduct of authorized business (see paragraph 
4e (2)), all international trade will be conducted 
subject to approval by the Japanese Board of 
Trade (Boeki Cho). Although negotiations with 
individual Japanese are permitted, private con- 
tracts and agreements are not valid unless ap- 
proved and validated by the appropriate govern- 
mental authority. 

12. Commercial transactions with occupation 
force agencies or personnel are not permitted with- 
out specific written authority. 

13. Except as specifically permitted by license 
or other written authority, commercial entrants 
are not authorized to use or possess military pay- 
ment certificates. 

14. Financial transactions will be conducted in 
accordance with exchange controls and other ap- 
plicable occupation force and Japanese Govern- 
ment regulations. All foreign currencies, includ- 
ing United States dollars, will be converted or 
deposited within 48 hours after arrival. Use of 
such currencies in Japan is illegal except that 
during the first 48 hours after arrival commercial 
entrants may purchase foreign trade payment cer- 
tificates (in amounts necessary to meet personal 
expenses) and Japanese yen. Thereafter pur- 
chases of foreign trade payment certificates and 
yen may be made with acceptable foreign ex- 
change instruments. In all cases except in the 
course of business activities specifically permitted 
by the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, conversion of foreign currency into yen 
through other than authorized official sources and 
at official rates is prohibited. 


V. Logistic Support. 


15. a. Commercial entrants will receive those 
logistic privileges and use of facilities of the occu- 
pation forces which are herein authorized. 

b. The Japanese Government has been 
charged with the responsibility of arranging for 
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special hotel accommodations in Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Osaka and Nagoya. These hotels are operated 
by Japanese who are authorized to accept foreign 
trade payment certificates. Accommodations, 
supplies, or services which must be paid for in 
foreign trade payment certificates, and dollar 
rates charged therefor, will be specified by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 
Commercial entrants will be permitted to use these 
facilities for a period not to exceed 60 days, except 
as provided in para. 5a (1). 

c. Lease, rental or acquisition of properties re- 
quired by commercial entrants will be made in 
conformity with provisions of Circular 2, Gen- 
eral Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, 14 January 1949. Arrangements 
for clerical assistance and other services may be 
made on a private basis subject to applicable Jap- 
anese law. The Japanese Board of Trade (Boeki 
Cho) maintains a list of available residential and 
commercial facilities. Normally all contracts en- 
tered into for lease or rental will be expressed in 
Japanese yen; however, for any commercial en- 
trant who so desires, Boeki Cho will negotiate 
for payment of rental in acceptable foreign ex- 
change subject to validation by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. Use of facilities 
requisitioned or procured by occupation forces is 
prohibited. 

d. An Overseas Supply Store, which is oper- 
ated and maintained under the supervision of 
Boeki Cho, is available to all commercial entrants 
for purchase of foodstuffs and sundries, as pro- 
vided for in Circular 1, General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 3 
January 1948. 

e. The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers assumes no responsibility for procuring 
private facilities or private logistic support for 
commercial entrants. 

16. Government trade representatives and com- 
mercial missions in excess of those authorized in 
accordance with the provisions of memorandum 
from General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, to Trade Repre- 
sentatives in Japan, AG 091.31 (14 May 47) ESS, 
subject: Trade Representatives in Japan, 14 May 
1947, will be supported logistically in the same 
manner as provided commercial entrants. 

17. Public rail and bus facilities (but not motor 
pool facilities) provided for occupation force per- 
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sonnel will be available for use by commercial 
entrants. Individuals using these facilities are 
subject to applicable regulations governing in- 
dividuals traveling on other than official business 
essential to the occupation. Commercial entrants 
are authorized to ride in Japanese trains and 
coaches at regular Japanese rates. 

18. Commercial entrants are authorized the use 
of all domestic commercial communication facili- 
ties within Japan and the use of all private mes- 
sage services over international radiotelegraph 
circuits from Japan as well as the use of radio- 
telephone service from Japan to the United States, 
at regular commercial rates. 

19. Commercial entrants are not permitted to 
use the postal facilities of Allied Army and Fleet 
post offices. 

20. Dependents and clerical assistants will not 
be cleared for entry when such entry will require 
the use of Japanese commercial hotel facilities, 
facilities requisitioned or procured by the occupa- 
tion forces, or support from the occupation forces, 

21. Automobiles may be brought to Japan only 
after a semipermanent resident’s permit has been 
obtained. 


VI. Fanctions of General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 


22. General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, will perform the 
following functions: 


a. Issue final approval for entry into Japan, 
informing the Commanding General, Eighth 
Army, of each clearance granted. 


b. Establish procedures for: 


(1) Licensing, pricing and payment in inter- 
national trade transactions including 
validation of import and export licenses 
and approval of contracts. 


(2) Licensing persons and firms engaged in 
business involving the receipt of foreign 
exchange in Japan, such as_ banking, 
shipping, insurance, etc., or the dissemi- 
nation of informational or cultural 
materials, 


(3) Validation of leases, rentals or acquisi- 
tions of properties or interests where re- 
quired by applicable regulations. 
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c. Establish or assure the availability of nec- 
essary facilities for the conduct of personal and 
commercial business to include: 


(1) Briefing as to the regulations governing 
the personal conduct of the entrants, and 
the consumption of their commercial 
business. 

(2) Supervision over the accommodations 
furnished by the Japanese Government. 

(3) Facilities for deposit of all foreign cur- 
rencies and for the exchange of convert- 
ible currency for foreign trade payment 
certificates and Japanese yen. 

(4) Issuance of travel orders required by 

paragraph 4f. 

(5) Issuance of statement of clearance which 

the commercial entrant will present to 
a representative of Commanding Gen- 
eral, Eighth Army, at port of exit. 

d. Maintain necessary records as to number 
of commercial entrants entering and leaving 
Japan and submit necessary reports to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 


VII. Responsibilities of Commanding General, 
Eighth Army. 

23. The Commanding General, Eighth Army, 
has the same responsibility for entry and exit of 
commercial entrants as for other categories of 
individuals and will perform the following addi- 
tional functions: 


a. Receive commercial entrants at ports of 
entry and supervise necessary customs inspection 
to prevent the importation of items prohibited by 
current directives. 

b. Register commercial entrants immediately 
upon entrance. 

e. Check military permit, passport, and au- 
thority to enter against list furnished by the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

d. Check medical records and provide neces- 
sary immunization and vaccination (requirements 
are the same as for occupation personnel). 


e. Coordinate with the Japanese Government 
to arrange for the prompt movement of the indi- 
vidual. 


f. Provide emergency attention. Except in 
case of emergency or when en route on occupation 
force trains, occupation force rations and billets 


will not be provided. 
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g. Provide emergency medical treatment at 
military medical facilities to the extent of avail- 
ability and limited to that required to prevent 
undue suffering or to save life or limb. Elective 
medical and dental care will not be provided. 
Medical services provided will be on a reimburse- 
ment basis at the dollar rates prescribed in current 
publications. 

h. Keep necessary records and notify General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, whenever a commercial entrant scheduled 
to depart from Japan fails to depart. 

i. At port of exit, verify clearance issued by 
General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, and collect identification cards. 


VIII. Miscellaneous. 


24. Japanese government commercial hotels are 
primarily established and operated for the use of 
commercial entrants. Permission to engage in 
international trade, or other business or invest- 
ment activities granted by or in accordance with 
Circular 2, General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, 14 January 1949, 
does not entitle other personnel, including non- 
Japanese who have been continuously residents in 
Japan since 2 September 1945 or who have been 
permitted entry by the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers for the purpose of establishing 
permanent residence, to the use of Japanese gov- 
ernment facilities operated primarily for commer- 
cial entrants, or to the privileges and use of occu- 
pation facilities herein authorized for commercial 
entrants. 

25. No member of the occupation forces and no 
person attached to or accompanying the occupa- 
tion forces, including his dependents may partici- 
pate in international trade or other business or 
investment activity in Japan for personal gain or 
advantage, or on behalf of any private person or 
agency, except as specifically licensed by General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. 

26. With the exceptions noted above commer- 
cial entrants may designate Japanese, Japanese 
firms, or foreign nationals in Japan as their agents, 
subject to approval of the Japanese Government 
and the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. 

27. Commercial entrants may utilize to the ex- 
tent of availability the International Hospitals 
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located at Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka. 
Payment for services received will be made in 
Japanese yen. 

28. Religious services available to the occupa- 
tion forces will be available to commercial en- 
trants. 

29. Amusements: a. Concerts and similar enter- 
tainment and sports contests for occupation forces 
where no admission charges are made will be avail- 
able to commercial entrants as spectators. 

b. Entertainment where fees are charged to 
occupation forces will be available according 
to contract agreements of the entertainment 
concerned. 
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c. Private club privileges will be extended ac- 
cording to the regulations of the club concerned, 
Private clubs desiring to extend privileges in- 
volving payments will submit necessary applica- 
tions authorizing them to accept and redeem for. 
eign trade payment certificates. 

AG 014.331 (27 Apr 48) ESS/EX 


By ComManp or GENERAL MacArruour: 


Pau. J. MUELLER, 
Major General, General Staff Corps, 


OFFICIAL: Chief of Staff. 


R. M. Levy, 
Colonel, AGD, 
Adjutant General. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings' 





Adjourned during January 1949 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): Special 
Teletypewriter Meeting. 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) Meeting of Special- 
ists on Hybrid Corn Production. 

Ito (International Labor Organization): Permanent Migra- 
tion Committee. 

Ino (International Refugee Organization): Executive Com- 
mittee. 


In Session as of February I, 1949 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Provisional Frequency Board — 
International Conference on High Frequency Broadessting . 


Special Administrative Conference on Standard Loran . 

Third Region Frequency Conference ..........| 

Preparatory Meetings to Discuss Form of Telegraph 
Regulations. 

International Telephone Consultative Committee: Meeting 
of Experts. 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Communications Division... ..........22.4| 
Council: Sixth Session , 

*International Wheat Conference . 7 

International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries ‘Conference 

Ito (International Labor Organization): Experts on Safety 

in Coal Mines. 


Scheduled for February I-July 31, 1949 


United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 

Economic Commission for a Steel Committee 

Eighth Session . ‘ : 

Commission on the Status of Ww omen: Third Session ‘ 

Subcommission on Economic Development: Third 
Session. 

Transport and Communications Commission: Third 
Session. 





Population Commission: Fourth Session . 

Commission on Human Rights: Fourth Session ‘ 

Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability: 
Third Session. 

Statistical Commission: Fourth Session . 

Social Commission: Fourth Session . eee a 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fourth Session wixSt-d .| 

Economic and Employment Commission: Fourth Session . | 

Economic Commission for Europe: Fourth Session . 

Subecommission on Freedom of Information and of the | 
Press: Third Session. 

Economic Commission for Latin America 





' Prepared in the Division of International Conferences. 
*See annotations. 


February 1949 


Montreal 
Rome . 
Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Geneva . . 
Mexico City . 


Geneva . 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Washington 
Washington 
Geneva . 


Geneva . 


| Lake Success . 
| Beirut 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


Geneva . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success _ . 


| Geneva . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Geneva . 

Lake Success . 


Habana . 


Jan. 4-10 
Jan. 10-14 
Jan. 13-23 


Jan. 25 


1948 


Jan. 
Oct. 


5- 
2 
a 


ne 


1949 


Jan. 17—-Feb. 17 
Jan. 17- 


.| Jan. 17- 


January 


Jan. 11—Feb. 24 
Jan. 18— 


| Jan. 25- 


Jan. 26—Feb. 8 
Jan. 31—Feb. 3 


Feb. 6- 
Feb. 7- 
Mar. 21-— 
Mar. 21- 


Mar. 21- 


Apr. 1l- 


| Apr. 2 
May 2- 


Apr. 11- 
Apr. 11- 


May 2- 
May 9- 
May 9— 
May 23- 


| May 
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United Nations (Continued) 
Ecosoc (Continued) 

Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 

tection of Minorities. 

Ninth Session Be Daah ace Sa eee eee ee 
General Assembly: Second Part of Third Session . 
*International Law Commission 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 
Trusteeship Council: Fifth Session ‘ 
*Scientific Conference on Resource Conservation ond Util- 

ization. 
Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers): Deputies for Austria . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Operations Division. 
Airworthiness Division ‘ 
African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Mow tention Mestion . 
Meeting on Special Notices to Airmen. 
*General Assembly: Third Session 
Legal Committee . ; 
Tro (International Refugee Orastiastion): 
Executive Committee . : 
*General Council: Second Siecsdon ‘ 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
*Meeting on Grain Infestation and Storage . ; 
Near East Regional Meeting on Animal Breeding “Under 
Tropical and Subtropical Conditions. 
*International Rice Commission: First Meeting 
*Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council . ; , 
*Forestry and Timber Utilization Conference fer ‘Asia ond 
the West Pacific. 
*Conference on Moroccan Locusts 
*Preparatory Conference on World W: ood Pulp Problems 
*Council: Sixth Session . 
Commission for Forestry and F erent ‘Products 
*World Forestry Conference 
Third Inter-American Travel Congress 


53rd Session 


Ito (International Labor Organization): 
108th Session of Governing Body . 


*Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 


Public Works: Second Session. 
Committee on Applications for Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 


*Coal Mines Committee: Third Session . 


*Fourth Regional Conference of American States Mensbers . 


Advisory Committee Meeting of Experts on Cooperation 
Inland Transport Committee: Third Session . 
Governing Body: 109th Session 
*32nd International Labor Conference. 
Wao (World Health Organization): 
Executive Board: Third Session ; 
Southeast Asia Conference: Second Sesabiin ; 
*Second General Assembly . . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
*Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference . 


*Administrative Conference to Revise the Reternationsl 


Telegraph and Telephone Regulations. 
European Regional Maritime Conference. 
Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference . 


*See annotations. 
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Lake Success . 


Geneva . ; 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Geneva . 

Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


London . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
London . 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Geneva 
Geneva . 


Palmira, Colombia 
Cairo . 


Undetermined 
Singapore . 
Mysore, India 


Beirut and Damascus . 

Montreal 

Paris ‘ 

Latin America . 

Helsinki . , ; 

San Carlos de Bariloche, Argen- 
tina. 


Geneva . 
Rome . 


Geneva 


Pittsburgh . 
Montevideo 
Geneva . 
Brussels . 
Geneva . 
Geneva 


Geneva . 
New Delhi . 
Rome. 


Washington 
Paris 


Geneva 
Geneva 
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June 19— 


July 5- 
Apr. 5- 
April 
April 
June 
June 


Feb. 7- 


Feb. 8- 
Feb, 22- 
Mar. 22- 
Apr. 19- 
June 7- 
June 


Mar. 
Mar. 


25- 
29- 


12-20 
1-12 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 7- 
Mar. 24- 
Mar. 28— 


March 

Apr. 4- 
June 13 
June 

July 10-20 
Feb. 1 5—- 24 


Feb. 21- 
Mar. 15- 


Mar. 23- 


Apr. 18- 
Apr. 25- 
May 5- 
May 18- 
June 4— 
June 8- 


Feb. 21- 
March 
June 13- 


Mar. 7- 
May 18- 


May 18- 
July 31- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Special Conference on Inter-American Economic Cooperation . 


*Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session . 
*International Sugar Council. ee : 
First Pan American Consultation on Geography 
*Gatr (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Third Session of Contracting Parties 
*Diplomatic Conference for Signing Conv entions Relative to 
Prisoners of War and Civilians in War Time. 
First International Congress on Civil Engineering 
*International Cotton Advisory Committee: Eighth Meeting . 
Rubber Study Group: Management Committee 
International Railway Congress ; 
*Third Meeting of South Pacific Comainion 
International Conference on Science Abstracting 
Second Inter-American Conference on Indian Life 
Third Conference on African Tourism . 
Twelfth International Conference on Adult Education. 
Second Pan American Congress of Social Work . 


*See annotations. 


Annotations to Calendar 


International Wheat Conference 


Background: An International Wheat Council was estab- 
lished in August 1942 at Washington to administer the 
Memorandum of Agreement concluded by five govern- 
ments (Argentina, Australia, Canada, U.K. and U.S.) 
in June 1942 for a five-year period. In the spring of 
1948, a series of preparatory meetings was held to 
draft a new international wheat agreement and to en- 
large the Council. In accordance with article IX of 
the International Wheat Agreement, the first session 
of the International Wheat Council was held at Wash- 
ington, July 6, 1948. Since the required number of 
nations had not ratified the agreement prior to ad- 
journment of the Council’s first session, the agreement 
became inoperative. A Preparatory Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of 11 nations (the 3 Benelux 
countries sent one representative) was appointed to 
keep under review the prospects of concluding a new 
international wheat agreement, and on December 3, 
1948, this Committee voted on the date and site of the 
forthcoming meeting. Negotiations for further wheat 
agreement are in process. 

Participation: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Guate- 
mala, India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Lux- 
embourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Republic of the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, United States, and Uruguay. Observers from 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 


February 1949 





Buenos Aires . Mar. 28- 
London . ‘4 ee a a ee 
BS a ee ee a ee ee | March 
Rio de Janeiro . March 
Annecy, France . Apr. 11l- 
Geneva Apr. 21- 
EN GOs 5 ce cls eS | Apr. 30- 
Brussels . .| April 
London | Apr. or May 
Lisbon. ; ‘ May 
Nouméa, New Caledonia. May 
Paris | June 20— 
Cuzco, Peru .| June 24- 
Nairobi y | June 
Denmark. June 

Rio de Janeiro. ...... «| July 





tions, Interim Coordinating Committee International 


Commodity Agreements, and International Monetary 
Fund. 


International Law Commission 


Participation: 


Background: Commission created on November 21, 1947, 


at Second Session of U.N. General Assembly for the 
purpose of carrying on the responsibility of the General 
Assembly under article 13 of the Charter, which pro- 
vides that the Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose, among others, of en- 
couraging the progressive development of international 
law recognized in the charter of the Niirnberg Tri- 
Commission to formulate the principles of international 
law recognized in the charter of the Niirnberg Tri- 
bunal and in the judgments of the Tribunal to prepare 
a draft code of offenses against the peace and security 
of mankind. The Assembly also directed the Commis- 
sion to prepare a draft declaration on the rights and 
duties of states. 

Fifteen individuals (elected at the third 
regular session of the General Assembly). They will 
serve for three years and will be eligible for reelection. 


Seientifie Conference on Resource 


Censervation and Utilization 


Background: 


In view of the drain on natural resources 
during World War II and the importance of natural 
resources to the reconstruction of devastated areas, 
Ecosoc, at its Fourth Session, February 1946, approved 
a United States proposal to call the conference. This 
meeting will provide engineers, resource technicians, 
economists, and experts in related fields, with a means 
of exchanging information on techniques in the field 
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of natural resources, their economic costs and benefits, 
and their interrelations. 

Participation: U.N. countries and interested nongovern- 
mental organizations. 


ICAO African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navi- 
gation Meeting 


Background: Purpose: to consider standards and their 
application to requirements of particular regions in 
the following six fields: air traffic control; aerodromes, 
air routes, and ground aids; communications; meteor- 
ology; operating standards; search and rescue. Re- 
gional groups also conduct inventories and make rec- 
ommendations on all air navigation facilities within the 
regions. 

Participation: All member Governments of Icao within 
a geographic region, including governments whose air- 
lines are prospective operators and who contribute facil- 
ities within the region. Nonmember governments 
which come under these categories may send observers. 


ICAO General Assembly: Third Session 


Background: Icao, provided for by the International Civil 
Aviation Convention of 1944, replaced provisional body, 
Picao, when it came into force April 4, 1947, with deposit 
of instruments of ratification by 26 governments. Ob- 
jectives: to promote safe, regular, efficient, and econom- 
ical international civil aviation, to encourage develop- 
ment of facilities for air navigation, and to insure re- 
spect for fair treatment of contracting states. First 
session of General Assembly was held at Montreal, 
May 6-27, 1947; Second at Geneva, June 1948. 

Membership: All of those Governments which shall have 
ratified Chicago Convention. 


IRO General Couneil: Second Session 

Background: At its Third Session, September-October 
1946, Ecosoc recommended establishment of Iro and 
submitted draft Constitution to General Assembly. 
Constitution was accepted by General Assembly and 
opened for signature on December 16, 1946. By August 
20, 1948, the necessary number of states (15) had rati- 
fied the Iro Constitution. (Prior to that time, Iro 
Preparatory Commission functioned.) General Council 
is ultimate policy-making body of Iro. Main objec- 
tive of Organization is to bring about a rapid and 
positive solution of the problem of bona fide refugees 
and displaced persons. Among the functions of Ikro 
are: repatriation ; identification, registration and clas- 
sification; care and assistance; legal and political pro- 
tection; transport; and resettlement and reestablish- 
ment in countries able and willing to receive them, 
of persons who are the concern of the Organization. 


FAO Meeting on Grain Infestation and Storage 


Background: In an attempt to decrease the extensive 
losses of standing crops and stored foodstuffs caused 
annually in Latin America by insect pests, fungus in- 
fection, and plant disease, Fao has called this con- 
ference of Latin American countries. The Palmira con- 
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ference is expected to also discuss pest and insect contro] 
of cereals, vegetables, and oil plants. 
Participation: Latin American member countries of Fao, 


FAO International Rice Commission: First 
Meeting 


Background: In March 1948 at Baguio, Fao sponsored a 
rice meeting at which a draft constitution for an In 
ternational Rice Commission was drawn up. The 
recommendations of this meeting, and the draft con- 
stitution, were considered at the Fao Fourth Annual 
Conference at Washington, November 1948. In view of 
the continuing world rice shortage and the long-term 
problems relating to rice production, conservation, dis. 
tribution, and consumption, the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference approved the establishment of Rice Commission 
and recommended that its first meeting be held in 
January or February. The Commission will report 
regularly to the Fao Council. 


FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 


3ackground: At the Geneva Fao Third Annual Conference, 
August-September 1947, recommendation was made to 
form regional Fisheries Councils, in those areas of the 
world not then actively served by such or similar bodies, 
A meeting on the establishment of the Indo-Pacific Coun- 
cil was held at Baguio in February 1948. The agree 
ment achieved by the Baguio meeting (to date signed 
by six of the participating governments) provided for 
the forthcoming meeting. Purpose of the Fisheries 
Councils is to secure adequate information about sea and 
fresh water fisheries in order to secure a maximum 
continuous yield. 


FAO Forestry and Timber Utilization Confer- 
ence for Asia and the West Pacific 


Background: It was decided at Fao Fourth Annual Con- 
ference to hold a meeting on forestry and timber utiliza- 
tion in Asia to examine the particular problems of that 
area. In view of the well-known needs of Asia for fuel, 
forage for cattle, and a large number of minor forest 
products, it was recommended that Fao assist the Asian 
Governments in coordinating their efforts toward the 
study of: methods of increasing fuelwood supplies 
through the establishment of fast-growing trees, methods 
of combining cattle grazing with growing trees, where 
suitable, and proper utilization of forest grazing lands; 
methods of increasing production of so-called minor 
forest products as lac, honey, wax, and medicinal 
products. 

Participation: All governments of that region are er 
pected to be invited. 


FAO Conference on Moroccan Loeusts 


Background: Included in a general over-all improvement 
program of existing agricultural practices designed by 
the Fourth Annual Conference of Fao, was the decision 
to sponsor a conference on the Morocean and desert 
locust plagues in the Near East. It is hoped that this 
conference will result in further improvement in pre 
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‘ontrol duction through the reduction of damage to crops by international labor standards in respective fields. Rep- 
these pests. resentation on Committees is tripartite in nature, with 
f Fao. Participation: Countries in Near East. government, employer, and worker representatives from 
FAO Preparatory Conference on World Wood specified member countries. 
e Pulp Problems 


ILO Fourth Regional Conference of American 
Background: In view of the uncertain outlook regarding States Members 





ee aetoaas camel inc opbaran a Packround: Forthcoming Conference of American State 
= a ain Seen inal members is one of a series of regional meetings initiated 
ft con- sean aaa the wute wood pulp situation and by Governing Body of kota 1008, Previews meetings et 
sama a os : ee is : this group held at Santiago, January 1936; Habana, No- 
¥ outlook, and to formulate a program of regular inter vember-December 1939; and Mexico City, April 1946. 
a of national statistics. ; : Purpose of forthcoming conference: to provide oppor- 
a P wi ae Kagan SS nCIaaae pulp are being tunity for close cooperation of government officials, em- 
ry S y . A ployers, and workers concerned with labor standards, 
mission FAO Council: Sixth Session and industrial relations in a common effort to improve 
held in Background: Council of Fao created at Third Annual those standards and relations. : 
repett Conference of Fao, Geneva, August-September 1947. Participation: 18 ILo members in Western Hemisphere. 
Purpose: to act for full conference between sessions ILO 32d International Labor Conference 
and keep the food and agriculture attention under con- Background: ILo Conference is legislative body of Inter- 
stant review. Functions of the Council include: exam- national Labor Organization. First Session of Con- 
ference, ination of proposed and existing intergovernmental ference held in 1919. Main function: to adopt con- 
nade to agricultural commodity arrangements; coordination of ventions and recommendations which are then submitted 
s of the national and international agricultural commodity poli- to competent authorities of each Member State for rati- 
* bodies. cies along lines of Fao; promotion of studies of critical fication or implementation. Meets at least once a year. 
ie Coun- agricultural commodity situations with recommenda- Participation: Tripartite delegations (composed of 2 gov- 
P agree tions for necessary action on an international level; ernment delegates, 1 employer delegate, and 1 worker 
> signed advice on emergency measures; and constant review delegate) from 59 governments, niienee af Gam 
ided for of national situations and policies. First meeting of 
‘isheries Council held November 1947 at Washington ; fourth and WHO: Second General Assembly 
sea and fifth sessions held at Washington preceding and follow- Background: 60 governments represented at International 
aximum ing Fourth Session of Conference. Health Conference, New York, July 1946, resolved to 
Participation: 18 member governments of Fao. establish World Health Organization, and formulated 
renfer- | FA@ World Forestry Conference Constitution which came into force on April 7, 1948 after 
Background: At Second World Forestry Conference, Bu- ratification and deposit of ratifications by 26 U.N. 
ual Con dapest, September 1936, Government of Finland ex- member states. ( maeenes by US. on June 21, 08) 
tiliza- tended invitation to hold Third Conference in that Interim Commission of WHo functioned until Constitu- 
a that country in 1940. Because of the outbreak of war, the Pn or — ~_— a ; 
tor tad Third Conference was postponed. It was recommended Membership: 56 (as of November, 1948) 
or forest at Second Annual Conference of Fao, Copenhagen, Sep- ITU Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference 
he Asian tember 1946, that Fao should sponsor the Third World Background: This conference is being held for the purpose 
vard the Forestry Congress. of drawing up a frequency assignment plan within the 
supplies | Participation: Expected to be world-wide. Region on the basis of the allocations made at the At- 
methods | 1L@ Industrial Committees lantic City Telecommunication Conferences, May-Sep- 
1s, where Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works: Second tember 1947. At the Atlantic City conference over-all 
ng lands; Section assignments were made for the three regions (Region I, 
~] minor a“ ; : , Europe; Region II, Western Hemisphere; Region III, 
nedicinal Coal Mines Committee: Third Session Asia). Forthcoming conference will attempt also to 
Background: 94th Session of Governing Body of Io obtain American regional agreement on an assignment 
are er (January 1945) established seven major industrial com- plan of frequencies for R services (scheduled flights) 
mittees (Inland Transport, Coal Mining; Petroleum to be presented to the International Administrative Aero- 
Production and Refining; Metal Trades; Iron and nautical Radio Conference in July. 
Steel Production; Building, Civil Engineering and Pub- Participation: All countries within Region II 
rovement lie Works; and textiles). Industrial Committee on 
signed by Chemicals set up at 101st Session of Governing Body, ITU Administrative Conference To Revise Inter- 
> decision | May 1947. Purpose of Industrial Committees: to "ational Telegraph and Telephone Regulations 
nd desert meet need of dealing with social problems of specific Background: In 1938, the Iru Telegraph and Telephone 
that this industries. Function: to examine social and economic Conference met at Cairo concurrently with the Radio 
it in pre aspects and adopt resolutions seeking improvement of Conference to revise the regulations adopted at the 
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Madrid Telecommunication Conference in 1932 and an- 
nexed to the International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion of December 9, 1932. The forthcoming conference 
is being held on the invitation of the French Government 


cession to the General Agreement of 11 countries which 
are not signatories (Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay). 


pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Iru Adminis- 
trative Council at its meeting at Geneva, January 1948. 
Purpose of this conference is to rewrite the Cairo 
regulations in order that countries outside the European 
region may be induced to adhere to regulations which 
will apply on a world-wide basis rather than on a purely 
European regional basis. 

Participation: Approximately 60 governments are expected 
to participate. 


Participation: Approximately 34 nations. 


Inter-Cotton Advisory Committee: 
Eighth Meeting 


Background: Icac was established in accordance wi 
resolution approved at international Cotton Meetin 
held at Washington, September 1989. Purpose: to 
ford medium for international collaboration in de 
ing with international cotton problems. Functions: § 
observe developments in world cotton situation and t 
recommend steps to achieve international agreemen 
on regulation of world cotton supplies in relation f 
demand. To give continuity to its operations, Con 
mittee has established an Executive Committee whi¢ 
was authorized to raise funds, to set up a budget an 
to create a paid secretariat. Secretariat was estal 
lished in January 1947. Each country sending a dele 
gation to the forthcoming meeting has been asked ¢ 
prepare a paper on the situation and current proj 
lems with respect to cotton. Last meeting held 
Cairo, April 1948. 


Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session 


Background: Rubber Study Group was set up as an in- 
formal study group in September 1944 by joint an- 
nouncement of Netherlands, U.K., and U.S. Purpose: 
to consider and discuss problems of mutual concern 
relating to rubber. Primary function is assembly of 
factual material for interested governments. Fifth 
meeting held at Washington, April 1948. 


International Sugar Council 


Background: The International Sugar Agreement which 
a signed at London on May 6, 1937 provided for an Third Meeting of South Pacific Commission 

Background: From January 28 to February 6, 1947, rep 
sentatives of the governments which administer neo 
self-governing territories in the South Pacific met 
Canberra at the request of the Australian and Ne 
Zealand governments. At this meeting, an agreeme 
establishing the South Pacific Commission was dra 
up and signed, subject to acceptance by the particip 
ing governments. Commission will serve as a consu 
ative and advisory body to the participating gove 
ments in matters affecting the economic and soci 
development of the non-self-governing territories withi 
the scope of the Commission and the welfare and 4 
vancement of their peoples. Temporary headqua 
of Commission will be at Sydney, Australia. 

Participation: Australia, France, Netherlands, New 
land, U.K., and U.S. 


International Sugar Council, the purpose of which is 
to establish an equilibrium in the world sugar markets 
between supply and demand. Functions of the Coun- 
cil include: estimating free-market sugar require- 
ments; securing the accession of nonsignatory govern- 
ments; obtaining statistics; approving budget; appoint- 
ing officers and working committees; and in general, 
carrying out the terms of the agreement. Voting in 
the Council is proportional, each state being assigned 
a certain number of votes depending upon its relative 
status as an exporter or importer of sugar. U.S. ad- 
herence to the Agreement became effective on April 20, 
1945. Council usually meets once a year, but may be 
convened at any time by the Chairman. 


GATT: Third Session of Contracting Parties 


Background: In accordance with the resolution adopted Diplomatic Conference for Signing Conventi 


at the First Session of the Preparatory Committee of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, negotiations were initiated in Geneva on April 10, 
1947 directed to the substantial reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers and to the elimination of prefer- 
ences on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous basis. 
These negotiations, which terminated on October 30, 
1947, resulted in the framing of a General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and of a Protocol of Provisional 
Application. Twenty-three countries participated in 
these negotiations, and representatives of these 23 sig- 
natory nations met again at Habana, February-March 
1948 and at Geneva, August 1948. Purposes of Third 
Meeting are: to consider a number of adjustments and 
general policy questions relating to the General Agree- 
ment, and to enter into negotiations to effect the ac- 
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Relative to Prisoners of War and Civilians 

War Time 

Background: At First Meeting of Government Experts 
Consider Revision of Prisoners of War Conventi 
(adopted in 1929 at Geneva), it was agreed to cd 
sider this subject further at the Seventeenth Intern 
tional Red Cross Meeting in Stockholm and later 
a formal diplomatic conference. The conference 
Stockholm (held August 20-30, 1948) studied and 
proved a draft revision of the 1929 Geneva Conventi 
This draft, with amendments made by the Stockho 
conference, is being transmitted by the Internatio 
Committee of the Red Cross to all Governments with 
view to its consideration and adoption by this diploma 
conference at Geneva. 

Participation: Expected to be world wide. 
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